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Isle of Wight Bee Disease 


Showing queen among small cluster of dead bees on comb, taken from center of brood-nest in early spring. 


See contribution by G. W, Judge. COPYRIGHT. 
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“Tf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


<< Store room built expressly for the business; large con- 
Ces EQUIPMERT crete basement with just enough moistuie to prevent 


B 7 E URNA breakage in sections. No shrinkage in dovetailed corners of supers and 
a1 5a) @ UE LNs L hives. 


QUALITY Root goods at factory prices. The kind that I have sold for 
PUBLIGHED MONTHLY BY nearly a quarter of a century, and the kind that you can afford 
American Bee Journal to recommend to your neighbors. I might have increased my profits for a 
ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois short time by handling other goods, but I would not have remained so long 

' in business. Many articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, 
and I assume all responsiblity in safe delivery of the goods. Catalog free. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE i 1 
cue at Bae t-te WALTER S. POUDER, 873 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

Tae hpbey yot fe sotgemternes DATE. indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ dec14”’ LA RG EST, BEST 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end B EE 
of December, 1914. ——— - — = 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not and most complete line of Bee and Poultry 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- BOO 4 Supplies ever seen in Illinois at the lowest 


scription, but change the date on your ad- living prices. Satisfaction Fysremteed or 
dress-label, which shows that the money money refunded. Established in 1899. Send 


has b ived and dited. - : for ourn atalog. Let h fro : 

as been received and credite For Beginners or Old-timers - 2 ousY a SON, St. Anne, li. 
aia . Lots of good tips on raisin 

Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. . ’ . 


those wonderful little money 
14 lines make one inch. k ln, ide tended ib 
Nothing less than 5 lines accepted. makers in this DOO escribes 


DISCOUNTS: our complete line of bee supplies. QUINN’S QUEENS OF QUALITY 


» times 1caline o9timeszica line Not coming, but are here to stay. Best 
ae a a 


12 (r yr.) 10¢ a line Bees Help Pay bee for any climate. Purest of the pure 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. the Grocery Bill GREY CAUCASIANS 


Goes to press the 23d of the preceding ; oe Bred strictly in the light of Mendel’s Laws 

Little expense, fascinating pas- of Heredity ; no euess, but positive results, 
a a a a . : The pioneer scientific queen-rearing estab- 
time. Act on good impulse, start lishment of America. We lead, others may 


Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy | § tight now. oe ee 


purity of mating. 7 i 
Beautiful, M Special isolated mating station on bald 
oS aces Weed Vie te } none = Megan Blanke Mfg. & Supply Co., 3 a tt ag within miles—no 
PRIZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- oe . — ie 
tion. Berne. 1895. Swiss National Exposition. Dept. 1, St. Louis, Missouri CHAS. W. QUINN 
eneva, 1896. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Liege 
Belgium, 1896. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Box 389 - Beaumont, Texas 
Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 
Keepers, August, 1907. 
Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
U.S.A., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
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ontral Experimental Farm. | GO@OSSOSSOSOSOSOSOSHSHSOSHSHHSHSHSOD 
ntral Experim arm. ><> SS > 
OTTAWA, Sept. 5, 1913 7 
» eased to inform youthat the +, 
jueens were received in good condi- 
| have been safely introduced. +> 
Signed) ar eee ener ~ 
Dominion Entomologist. 
AS a Station. 8 SPECIFICATIONS 
STILLWATER, Oct. 7, 1913. . , , 
arrived in first-class condition, One-piece cover, bottom and back, one-fourth inch 
, er w oO any - ° ° 
med) PROF. E. C. SANBORN, thick and smooth on both sides. 
; State Entomologist. Ends one-half inch thick, smooth on both sides and 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 1-holed 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or hand-holed. 
more Queens, Safearrivalguaranteed. Write Glass rails three-eights inch thick, smoothon both sides. 
5 area gag FE ae geet Lumber free from rot, shake, and loose or rough knots. 
Keepers’ Ass'n Italian Switzerland. Corrugated straw board in the bottom and paper cover- 
puns ee ee Se Be ing on top. Where can you find a better case ? 
sesses the best kind of bees known. One-piece cover and bottom makes a much better and 
TORS A, LNG: TUCO Wate ARN. stronger case than a pieced cover or bottom. 
Our shipping cases must be seen to be appreciated. 
. F F Thy do you pay more money for an inferior article? 
Buy Carniolans in Carniola Get Why - Sy ‘a pied a : ; 
Pure Carniolan Alpine Bees yet our prices and save money. 


ievand priceist. awed ® | ©) MINNESOTA BEE SUPPLY CO. irimcccsiic: wim, 
let and pricelist. Awarded 60 . Minneapolis, Minn. 


Honors 
Johann Strgar, Wittnach Manufacturers of Dovetail Hives, Sections, Hoffman Frames, Etc. 
P. O. Wocheiner-Feistritz 


Upper - Carniola (Krain), Austria. SVWBDSDO@GODOGDSODFSBOBSGSSGOSSODSO 
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CEDAR WOOD 


Hive bodies, 8 or 10 frame, 25c each, Covers 
and bottoms, prices upon application. Fal- 
con Foundation and Bee Supplies. 


FROFALCON QUEENS 


Everything for the beekeeper. Address. 
J. C. Frohliger, Berkeley, Calif. 


Greater San Francisco 





Ptase mention Am. Ree Journal when writing. 
9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Chari- 
: “We cut with ome 


atidrens, W.¥. & JOHN BARNES 
_/ 006 Rawy 84. Meomioed, 1 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Try My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


Bred in Separate Yards 


Untested, one, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $7.50: 25¢ 
14.25; 100, $50. Tested, one, $1 50; six, $8.00; 12, 
$s. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
20.40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
3.00; six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 


P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark.) 





BEE-ESCAPE 


HONEY 
SAVES TIME | SEALERS 


Each, 15c; Doz., $1.65, postpaid 


If your Dealer does not keep them, order 
from Factory, with complete instructions. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS., 


Lewistown, Illinois 


BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES 





Such as Winter-cases, Sections, brood- 


frames of every description, Section hold- 
ders, Comb Foundation, Supers. Hive-bod- 
ies, Smokers, etc. 

Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Box 209, Sheboygan, Wis. 





The Bingham Bee-Smoker 


New BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


Patented 





going around behind the body, and back in front to tie. 


nearly forty years on the market, and the 
standard in this and many foreign countries. 
rhe all-important tool of the most important 
honey-producers of the world, Such men as 
Mr. France and the Dadants’ use the Bing- 
ham. By cooperation Mr. Townsend uses 
six Smoke Engines’ For sale at your dealers 
or direct. Postage extra. 
Smoke Engine, 4-inch stove; wt. 
1% 

Doctor, 3%-inch stove; wt. each 1% Ib.. . g 
_ Two larger sizes in copper, extra.... 
Conqueror, 3-in. stove; wt. each, 1% lb.. 
Little Wonder, 2%-inch; wt. each 1 lb... 

I'wo largest sizes with hinged cover. 


Woodman 
Style Veils 


Our veils contain 1% yards of the best 
material for the purpose— imported 
French tulle veiling. They are made 
with a rubber cord in the top to fit 
around the hat, and the lower edge has 
the cord arrangement, the two ends 
This arrangement holds 


the veil down on the shoulders snugly, away from the neck, and permits the 
wearer to handle bees in his shirt sleeves with no chance of bees crawling up 


and under veil. 


With a hat of fair size brim to carry veil away from the face, 


vou are as secure from stings, movements as free and unrestricted, and as cool 
and comfortable as you would be at a summer resort. 


All cotton, each, postpaid 


Cotton with silk face, each, postpaid 
Bee-hat, flexible rim, fits any head, postpaid 
Extra silk face piece, postpaid 

Long-sleeve bee-gloves, postpaid 


Such men as R. F. Holtermann, J. E. Crane & Son, N. E. France, and many 
others all over U.S. A., order a supply of these veils each season, year after year. 


A. G. Woodman Company, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 








We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 

Our Prices will make you smile. We want 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

H. S. Duby. St. Anne, lll., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 





et A AD Add bated 


QUEENS x QUEENS 


Bees by the pound and full colonies 


From a superior strain of three 
banded Italians. Hardy, gentle, and 
they are hustlers. Guaranteed to 
please you. 

Send for my 1914 descriptive catalog 
I have a large stock of modern Bee 
Supplies always on hand. _ Root’s 
Goods at factory schedule of prices 
packed and delivered to my station. 
All orders will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


EARL M. NICHOLS, 
Lyonsville, Massachusetts 





Gray Caucasians 
Best Bee for Everybody 


Glass Honey Dishes 
The Handiest Dish in the Home 
Cambined Bee-brush 
and Hive Tool 
A Great Tool for the Bee Yard 
Ant Dope 
Guaranteed to Rid Everything of Ants 
Prices sent free. Write to-day. 
A. D. D. Wood 
Box 61, Lansing, Michigan 








QUEENS of MOORE'S 
STRAIN of ITALIANS 


PRODUCE WORKERS 


That fill the supers quick 
With honey nice and thick. 

_They have won a world-wide, reputa- 
tion for honey gathering, hardiness, gen- 
tleness, etc. 

Untested queens, $1.00; six, $5.00; 12, $0.00 
Select untested, $1.25; six. $6.00; 12, $11.00 
Safe arrival andsatisfaction guaranteed’ 
Circular free. J.P. MOORE, — 
Queen-breeder Route 1, Morgan, Ky 































































































































































































August, 1914, 











Three-band and Golden Italians, Caucasians and Carniolans 
Untested, July Ist to Oct. Ist, one, $ .85; six, $4.50; twelve, $ 8.50 


“Falcon” QUEENS 





SELECT Untested, July Ist to Oct. Ist, one, 1.00; six, 5.50; twelve. 10.00 
Tested, $1.50 each. Select tested, 2.00. 
All queens are reared in strong and vigorous colonies, and mated from populous nuclei. 
Instructions for introducing are to be found on the reverse side of the cage cover. 
A full line of bee supplies and foundation manufactured by us at Falconer, N. Y. 
Write for samples of our foundation and Red Catalog, postpaid. 
WESTERN DISTRIBUTERS :—C. C. Clemons, Bee Supply Co., 128-130 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 


OTHER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Red Catalog, postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CoO., - 





‘Simplified Beekeeping,’’ postpaid 
FALCONER N. Y. 


Where the good bee hives come from 








Prompt Service in Shipoing. 


Root’s Goods in Michigan 


Our Specialty — The “Root Quality ” Bee Supplies to Michigan Beekeepers 
We sell at factory prices. Beeswax Wanted 
Send for 1914 Catalog showing our Parcel Post Service. 





When You Need Queens 


We will be pleased to fill yourorder. Our 
business of rearing queens was established 
in 1886. Weknow what it means to havea 
good strainof beesand queens that standz 
second tonone. Three-band Italians only— 
bred for business and free from disease. 

Tested, $1.00 each. Untested, 75c: $7 00 ado 






M. H. Hunt & Son, Dept. A, Lansing, Mich. 








J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 











Gleanings 





in Bee Culture for 1914. 


The Magazine for the Beginner, Back-lotter, and Specialist Beekeeper 


For several years we have been doing our best to make GLEANINGS an indispensable publication for the wide-awake beekeeper 
whether he has but one colony, a small suburban apiary, or a series of out-apiaries numbering hundreds of colonies in all. We believe 
we have never received such enthusiastic approval of our efforts as we received in 1913, when hundreds of letters from our friends told of 
their appreciation. We wish that we might print a number of them here, but we prefer to utilize the rest of the space for outlining our 
plans for Io14. For 1914 we shall continue the special numbers, the feature which has so delighted our readers during the last three years. 
In deciding just what subjects to take up, we have not selected topics at random, for we have been guided by expressions of the majority. 


JANUARY 1—Bees and Poultry.— 
We think we are safe in saying that no spe- 
cial number that we ever published proved 
so popular as our February 15th issue for 
1912. In getting out another special number 
devoted to the interests of poultry-raising 

- and beekeeping, we propose to surpass our 
former efforts and to get together the best 
material possible on poultry raising from 
the beekeepers’ standpoint. 


FEBRUARY — Bees and Fruit.—Our 
March 1sth issue for 1912 has been used far 
and wide by beekeepers and fruit-growers 
alike to show the value of bees in large or- 
chards. In the two years that have elapsed, 
however. so much new material has devel- 
oped that in order to be entirely up to date 
it is really necessary to have another spe- 
cial number on the same subiect. We have 
a wealth of material that has never before 
been given to the public. Extensive fruit- 
growers, who are not especially interested 
in honev-production, will tell of the value 
of bees in orchards. 


MARCH 1—Beekeeping in Cities.— 
Probably few beekeepers realize the number 
of beekeepers there are in every large city. 
City beekeeping is a most interesting topic 
and in addition to stories of beekeeping told 
by professional men,we shall havediscussed 
various problems connected with bees in 


attics. or roofs, and in back lots. Wealso 
have a ¢rue story of a beekeeper in a city 
who was fined $100.00 because his bees were 
considered a nuisance, and who afterward 
appealed toa higher court and won out. A 
good story. 


APRIL — Breeding.— Ever since we 
first began having special numbers there 
have been requests on the part of a good 
many of our readers for a special number 
on breeding. Weare glad that we are able 
to arrange for it this year, forit is a fact 
that very little is known in regard to breed- 
ing bees. Breeding is one of the most im- 
portant subjects connected with our pur- 
suit. We shall publish special articles by 
noted queen-breeders on qualifications of 
breeding queens. Queen-rearing both for 
the small beekeeper and the specialist will 
be fully discussed. 


JUNE 1— Moving Bees.— We, ourselves, 
expect to move 300 colonies of bees to 
Florida, get a good honey crop, double the 
number of colonies, and move them back 
againin the spring. Details of moving by 
boat, wagon, auto-truck, and by rail will be 
fully described and illustrated, and other 
large beekeepers having experience along 
this line have also promised articles for this 
number. 


AUGUST 1—Crop and Market Reports. 


The A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


—There has never yet been a systematic 
effort put forth for the compiling and pub- 
lishing of comprehensive crop 2nd market 
reports from various parts of the country. 
In 1914 we are going to make the effort of our 
lives to get telegraph reports from impor- 
tant fields, such as the clover-belt, Texas, 
Colorado, Idaho, and California, etc. These 
will be published right along as soon as we 
get them, but in this August rst issue we 
shall havea grand summary of the crop re- 
ports and conditions of the market in gen- 
eral, No beekeeper should miss this impor- 
tant number. 


SEPTEMBER 1— Wintering.— We have 
not yet learned all there is to be learned in 
regard to wintering. Anumber of specialists 
are going to make experiments during the 
winter of 1913-14, which experiments will be 
published in this number. We shall also 
give our own experience summed up as to 
feasibility of wintering northern apiaries in 
the South. 


IS NOT ALL THIS WORTH WHILE? 


We have now given you our plan for 1914. 
If you are now trying to make the most out 
of your bees, we feel sure you cannot affor 
to miss sucha wealth of information as the 
subscription price, $1.00, will bring you. 
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Honey Anp (4 BEESWAX~ 


CuHicaGo, July 20.—A little of the honey 
harvest of 1914 is on the market, but it is 
meeting with very little demand, and prices 
are notatallfirm. Sales are being made at 
from 14@15c per pound for the best grades of 
white comb honey in one-pound section 
frames with the ambers at from 1@3c per 
pound less. Extracted ranges from 7@o0c 
per pound for the white grades, and from 
6@8c for the amber, all according to flavor 
andother qualities, Beeswax continues to 
sell upon arrival at 35c per poundif of good 
color. free from sediment or adulteration of 
any kind. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Los ANGELES, July 20,—A large proportion 
of the cropin California has suffered seri 
ously during the past year on account of dis- 
ease among the bees. Asa result there are 
fewer bees working this year, but the yield 
per colony is much better thanit was last 
year in most districts. The orange crop was 
smallthis season, amounting to only about 
one-half of last year’s production, and this 
kind of honey is practically all sold. The 
crop from sage and other mountain flowers 
has been of exceptionally fine quality, and 
the yield has been quite good, whereas last 
year white sage was practically a failure. 
Alfalfa honey seems to be quite plentiful, 
and is freely offered at 1c per pound less 
than the average price of last year. Market 
conditions have been very satisfactory so far 
this season, the demand being very poor, 
even though prices are much lower than dur- 
ing the previous season. Although wax has 
sold at unusually high prices throughout the 
spring, the market is considerably easier 
now. New wax is being received in small 
quantities, and will no doubt be plentiful 
before long. HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 





CINCINNATI, July 2.—There is very little 
demand for honey of all grades, for the rea- 
son that business in general is below nor- 
mal. In fact, itis very dull, and we find 
sales difficult to make. However. there are 
shipments of new honey headed this way, 
both comb and extracted honey, and per- 
haps its arrival will give the demand an im- 
petus. Until the conditions are settied we 
refrain from quoting prices. 

THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


BOSTON, July 17.—kancy and No.1 white 
comb, 1s@16c per pound. Fancy white ex- 
tracted in 60-pound cans. 11c per pound. 
Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE COMPANY. 





INDIANAPOLIS, July 14.—Very little honey 








is moving. Much comb has been carried 
over from last year. The demand is good 
for extracted, but as yet no prices are es- 
tablished. Producers of beeswax are being 
paid 32c cash, andslightly higher when goods 
are taken in payment. 

WALTER S POUDER. 


DENVER, July 15.—We have no more old 
stock of comb honey to offer. We are sell- 
ing extracted in a jobbing way at the follow- 
ing prices: White extracted, 8c; light am- 
ber, 7c. We pay 32c per pound in cash and 
34c in trade for clean yellow beeswax deliv- 
ered here. 4 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSs'N. 
Frank Rauchfuss, Mer. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 20.—Comb honey is 
13@14c per pound for fancy; 11@12c for light 
amber; roc for amber. Extracted honey, 
white, 8@1oc; light amber, 6@8c; dark, 5@s%c. 
Some of the new extracted honey has come 
in, in small quantities, the cold weather hav- 
ing interfered with the prospects of early 
honey, and some of the beekeepers are com- 
plaining. JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 


KansAs City, Mo., July 15.—There is no 
change to note in our honey market. No new 
comb coming in, and our market is well sup- 
plied with extracted honey. Weather is still 
hot, consequently nodemand to speak of for 
extracted. Wethink the first shipments of 
honey will sell as follows: No. 1 white 
comb, 24-section cases, $3.25 to $350; No, 2, 
$2.75 to $:00; No. 1 amber, $3.00 to $3.25; No. 
2, $2.75 to $300. No. 1 extracted, white honey, 
per pound, 7%@8c: amber, 7@7%c. No. 1 
beeswax, per pound, 25@30c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, July 17.--There is practically 
nothing new to report. Some new crop 
comb honey is arriving from the South, and 
fancy stock is selling at 16c; lower grades. 
12@14c, all according to quality. We still 
have a lot of last year’s stock on hand, all off 
grades. more or less candied, for which 
there is absolutely nosale at any reasonable 
price. 

As to extracted, the market is quiet, and 
no prices have been established as yet for 
the new crop,on California. Western or 
Eastern honey; in fact, there is none inthe 
market as yet, excepting from the South, 
which finds fairly good sale at former quota- 
tions. Beeswax is more plentiful and in less 
demand. Prices ranging from 34@36 per 
pound. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 








Notice, Secretaries! 


We want the name and address of the Secretary of every bee- 


keepers’ association in the United States and Canada, also the dates 
on which the Convention or Field Day of the coming season will be 
held; also other detailed information in regard to the forthcoming 


convention. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Is at the service of Beekeepers’ Organizations, and we cannot render 
full and complete service unless he have the necessary information 
from the associations. We trust every American Bee Journal reader 
whose eye catches this notice who is a member or a friend of a mem- 
ber of a beekeepers’ organization, will make it a point to call the sec- 
retary’s attention to this notice and advise him to forward us the 


necessary information. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILL. 








Miller’s Strain Italian Queens 


By return mail or money refunded, Bred 
trom pest Ee a SrRAne in the 
Jnited States. In fu colonies, from my 
SUPERIOR BREEDERS, northern bred. 
for business; long tongued; léather color 
or three-banded; gentle; winter well: hust- 
lers; not inclined to swarm: roll honey in. 
Untested, 1, 75c; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. Select un. 
tested, one, $1.00; 6, $500; 12, $0.00. A spe- 
Cialist of 17 years’ experience. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


I. F. MILLER, - BROOKVILLE, PA. 



















“NUTMEG” ITALIAN QUEENS 


By return mail. 
















AFTER April 
June 1st & my 
untested wesens 
$1.00 tested 
$2.00 











y T 
D, CONN. 


Write for prices by the hundred. 
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ENGRAVERS-ELECTROTYPERS | 


542-550 5.DEARBORN ST. 
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Untested Italian 


Queen-Bees 
Our Standard Bred 


6 Queens for $6.00 
3 for $3.50 
1 for $1.25 


For a number of years we have 
been sending out to beekeepers 
exceptionally fine Untested Ital- 
ian Queens puiely mated, and all 
right in every respect. 

The price of one of our Un- 
tested Queens alone is $1.25, or 
with the “old reliable” American 
Bee Journal for one year, both 
for $1.60. You cannot do better 
than to get one or more of our 
fine Standard-bred Queens. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 
DAD DDDADADADADLAD 





























































































BE CAREFUL 
OF YOUR HONEY CROP 


Now that you are through with all the anxious work preliminary to 
gathering in the honey 


Look to It that Your Honey Crop Goes 
On the Market Right! 


See that Your Honey Is In 
Lewis Sections 


The sections that are scientifically right—made out of nice bright Wisconsin basswood 
The manufacture of Lewis Sections is watched over by experts 

















Lewis Sections Fold Perfectly 


Lewis Shipping Cases 
ARE SUPERB 


Do not cheapen your product by inferior cases. You can afford the best 
Remember, your shipping cases are the show windows for the sale of your goods 
Your honey will bring more money if well displayed 


INSIST ON THE LEWIS MAKE 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., 


Sole Manufacturers 





Thirty Distributing Houses 


Send for the name of the one nearest to you 


(Entered as second-class matter at the Post-office at Hamilton, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879.) 


Published Monthly at $1.00 a Year, by American Bee Journal, First National Bank Building 





Cc. P. DADANT, Editor. 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Associate Editor. 


HAMILTON, ILL., AUGUST, 1914 


Vol. LIV.—No. 8 








Edition of lowa Bulletins Ex- 
hausted 

Mr. Frank C. Pellett, State Inspector 
of Iowa, states that the demand has 
been so great for Reports of the Bee 
Inspector of Iowa, that the supply will 
be exhausted within a short time. 
These Reports can no longer be sent 
out on requests outside of the State 
owing to the limited quantity. 





Always Interesting 


The “Guide to Nature” is always in- 
teresting, but its July number is un- 
usually fine. Among curious photo- 
graphs it contains one of a rooster in 
the act of crowing. The flash was 
taken at the proper moment. 





Minnesota State Beekeepers 


The “Minnesota Horticulturist” con- 
tains a report of the joint session of the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
with the Garden Flower Society, the 
Beekeepers’ Society and the Florists’ 
Society on June 16, but it has only this 
to say of the beekeepers: 


“The beekeepers were out in con- 
siderable force, but they withdrew 
themselves at a respectable distance 
where they could talk bees and manip- 
ulate them without interfering with 
the comfort and happiness of the other 
members of the society. Nothing 
seems to be more absorbing than the 
study of the bee. as judging from the 
interest that that society takes in its 
work.” 





Honey Plants ot lowa 


We have received the following let- 
ter from Dr. L. H. Pammel, the Botan- 
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ist of the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Dr. Pammel is a man of 
great ability, who is already the author 
of two large botanical works, “A Man- 
ual of Poisonous Plants of Eastern 
North America,” and “The Weed 
Flora of Iowa,” which was noticed in 
our April number, page 116. 

We trust the beekeepers of Iowa and 
surrounding States will heed the re- 
quest and lend their help to this able 
worker in producing a useful work for 
this section. The cooperation of the 
American Bee Journal is freely ex- 
tended: 


The Botanical Section of the lowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station is 
making a study of the honey plants of 
Iowa. This study will take some years 
to be completed. It is hoped to obtain 
information on all honey plants, and 
the insects which visit the flowers for 
nectar and pollen. We would like, 
therefore, to get the help of all persons 
interested in honey-producing plants. 

We would be pleased to have the 
beekeepers send us not only lists of 
plants visited by honey bees, but speci- 
mens of the plants as well; also notes 
on the flow of honey in different 
plants. Itis highly desirable to have 
information on the relation of the 
honey flow to precipitation, e. g., when 
does the greatest flow occur; in dry 
weather, medium dry or moist ? 

Any information which you or your 
readers are able to give us will be ap- 
preciated. Any communications should 
be sent directto me. L. H. PAMMEL. 





‘“‘The Times of Cuba” 
Through the kindness of Mr. D. W. 
Millar, our correspondent in Cuba, we 


arein receipt of acopy of the July 
issue of “The Times of Cuba.” He 


states it is the best English publication 
on the island, and reaches, perhaps, as 
nearly every English speaking person 
in Cuba and the Isle of Pines as is 
possible. 

The July number is indeed very fine, 
and a credit to its editor. In the mag- 
azine are included authentic reports 
from correspondents in different sec- 
tion of theisland. Any one interested 
in Cuba should write to Mr. E. F. 
O’Brien at Havana, Cuba, for a speci- 
men copy. 





Destroying Disease Germs by 
Heating 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued Bulletin No. 
92, written by G. F. White, M. D., Ph. 
D., as mentioned on page 224. The 
name of the writer at once stamps it as 
a bulletin of special interest to bee- 
keepers. A series of experiments has 
been made by Dr. White, which re- 
sults in the determination of the low- 
est point of heat sufficient to destroy 
the germs of infectious bee-diseases, 
provided that temperature be steadily 
maintained for 10 minutes. The differ- 
ent degrees for the different diseases 
are: 


For European foulbrood 
“ American foulbrood 
Sacbrood 

Nosema disease 


“ec 


“ 


It is a matter of much satisfaction to 
have definite knowledge upon these 
points. It may not be easy for every 
beekeeper to know the exact tempera- 
ture at which a quantity of honey 
stands, but it is not difficult to deter- 
mine when it is boiling, and reference 
to the figures given shows that boiling 
fills the bill in each case. There is 
danger, however, that the serious mis- 
take be made of raising the outer part 
of a mass of honeyto the boiling point, 
while the center of the mass is much 
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below that point. This is especially 
true in the case of granulated honey. 
It will be well not to hurry the process. 
First, bring the entire mass to the 
liquid state, allowing plenty of time 
without keeping the honey very hot. If 
there is no objection to having the 
honey thin, it will be well to add 
water. Then bring up the heat until it 
is certain that the center is boiling, 
and keep up the boiling for 10 minutes. 
Honey thus treated ought to be safe to 
feed to bees. It is hardly necessary to 
add that if the honey is meant for win- 
ter food for bees, care must be taken 
not to scorch it, else it will be death to 
the bees. c. Cc. M. 





Honey Exchange for Minnesota 


“The Tri-State Honey Exchange” 
is the name of a new organization in 


Crop Reports and Prospects.—The 
season of 1914 may be said to be unique 
in that the large proportion of reports 
coming of prospects previous to the 
opening of spring were very favorable 
towards at least a normal crop if 
not a very large one. California re- 
ported fine prospects, the same was 
true of Texas, while in the central 
States and in the East reports came in 
that clover was plentiful and that honey 
should be also. 

The fact is that these advance “dope 
sheets” were so alluring that many 
beekeepers pictured a big slump in the 
price of honey owing to over-produc- 
tion. Let the reader judge for himself 
asto the proportion of a normal crop 
as reported by some of the largest pro- 


Minnesota formed but a short time ago 
with L. F. Sampson as president, and 
P. J. Doll as secretary. Other directors 
are L. D. Leonard, L. M. Bussey, and 
Rev. Francis Jager.a 

The capitalization of the company is 
$1000, divided into shares of $10 each. 
The exchange states that it has for its 
object “to assist honey producers in 
Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin to 
market their honey and obtain the 
highest prices, the profit of the associa- 
tion to go to the producer.” 

Like alll other co-operative con- 
cerns, its success depends upon the 
support given. There is no reason 
why such an incoporation could not 
work in harmony with the National 
association which has the same pur- 
poses, the marketing of the honey- 
producers’ crop. 


News ITEMS" 





ducers in all parts of the United States, 
men well situated to know what the 
crop is. We give replies received to 
all our letters with reference to crops 
this season. They follow: 


At the opening of spring of 1914 around 
here clover prospects were the best for 
many years, and with frequent rains up to 
July 1, the plants and abundance of bloom 
were all we could hope for. We also had 
cold nights which. prevented nectar in the 
bloom, and it has been rare to see a bee on 
either white or alsike clover bloom. Our 
bees were extra strong, and we encouraged 
brood-rearing. When blooming season came 
our hives were full of bees (20 Langstroth 
frames.) Basswood bloom was also abun- 
dant, and for five days has yielded well, so 
that our hives are now full of honey, two to 
four bodies above the brood. Yesterday we 
extracted 2750 pounds of basswood honey 
from one out-apiary. The other apiaries are 
the same, Nothing more this season. These 








Part of the Vetter Bros. apiary near Crawford, Nebr. This countrysis,becoming much 


etter for bees with increase in acreage of alfalfa. 





a 
conditions are local to this part of W cop 
sin. SFr A 

Platteville, Wis., July 12. a 


The honey-flow has been a total! | 
here; have to feedto keep the hoes ‘ure 
starving until the fall flow. I have over 
colonies, half of them are located in ~ 
clover district, There is a lot of clo 
bloom and the weather has been ide ‘ber 
the hives areempty. I hope fora crop fr 4 
Spanish-needle next month. — 

Knox, Ind., July 14. F W. Luebeck 


_ The clover honey crop was a total { 
in our locality. Reports received from 


‘ neta t 
points indicate thesame condition nea: Pe 
over the province, a few localities ouly re. 


porting a very light yield from clover ‘ 
wood looks fairly well where they have thi 
source of nectar, but at bestit is an | nese. 
tain yielder to the fewlocalities that have 
enough of the trees to amount to anything 
Present prospects point to the lightest yield 
of white honey that Ontario has known f 
some time. 3ve - 
Mount Joy, Ont., July 13. —_ 


We give you crop repor y hav 
cently come to og pente an Say havenp, 
JOLORADO — LOWER PLATTE V a 
Very little from first crop of aifaline’ a 
arein good shape, ard if favorable condi- 
tions should prevail from now on, a fai 
crop is possible. 5 ? 
_VICINITY OF DENVER—Super work is get- 
ting along nicely, and some comb honey has 
pemphnneny of. a as tmere is very much 

clover than last y C i 
likely not to be large. oe ee 

FORT COLLINS, LONGMONT, BOULDER— 
Super work has almost stopped at present 
but it is hoped that when the second crop 
of alfalfa comes in bloom, it will be resumed 
again. 

ARKANSAS VALLEY — Reports from this 
locality are conflicting. In some places 
bees sofar have done well, and honey has 
been taken off. In other places not much 
super work is done. 

MONTROSE AND DELTA DisTRICTS—But lit- 
tle honey in sight yet. Many bees in the or- 
chard districts have been poisoned by spray- 
ing clover beneath fruit trees. 5 

NORTHERN NEW MEXxIco—Some honey has 
been taken off. Prospects for a good crop 
It is not likely that the Colorado honey crop 
will be as good as last year, probably two- 
thirds as much. Thequality of the honey 
taken off so far is fine. 

Colorado Honey reemmeers Association, 
*. Rauchfuss, J/er. 
Denver, Colo., July 14. — 


Your letter of July 10 asking for a report 
on honey conditions is received. Bees are 
not doing very much right now, but the sec- 
ond crop of alfalfa is just coming into bloom 
and we should havea good flow during the 
next six weeks if the weather is favorable. 
A good rain would help a great deal. I have 
taken off something over a ton of extracted 
honey and 17 cases of comb honey. Pros- 
pects are very poor in some districts, but 
about normal in others. I think we will have 
honey to ship this year in fair amounts, al- 
though we will not have more to ship than 
last year despite the imcrqaped number of 

ees. . esley Foster. 

Boulder, Colo., July 14. ere 


Late severe frosts with very hot days have 
cut down the alfalfa and about destroyed 
all bloom. The chances for a honey crop 
are very poor. I am feeding the bees. 

Halleck, Nev., June 26. J. E Patton. 


This section produced no surplus this 
season. Many colonies had to be fed after 
clover had been in bloom for some time. but 
later the flow was heavy enough to give the 
bees stores to last until it will be time to 
weigh up and supply additional stores for 
winter. ; 

It is the “off year’’ for basswood bloom, 
and the heavy stand of clover produced but 
very little nectar on account of very un- 
favorable weather conditions. 

: E. L. Hofmann. 

Janesville, Minn., July 16. 


The honey crop in this section of Ontario 
will not be more than to percent of an avel- 
age crop. Some report no honey at all, 
others have had to feed to keep their bees 
in good condition and prevent starvation 

Claude, Ont., July 17. H. G. Sibbald. 


The white honey crop will be very light in 
New England, so far as I can learn—less 
than half an average crop. 

Middlebury, Vt., July 18. J. E. Crane. 


The honey crop in this vicinity is rather 
uncertain at this date. Should the right 
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weather conditions continue for 10 to1s days 
lonver we will get a normal crop of about so 
to7s pounds per colony. The main honey 
flow is on now and is heavy. A change to 
coo! or windy weather from now on would 


be disastrous. Virgil Sires. 
North Yakima, Wash., July 1s. 


We havein the prairie or lime section of 
this State from nothing to a half crop. Some 
yards are a complete failure; others had 
showers and will possibly get a half crop. 
Plenty of bloom but too dry to secrete nec- 
tar. One of our yards did not have rain 
from the last week in April to the last week 
in June. But little honey in melilotus after 
the month of June. W.D. Null. 

Demopolis, Ala,, July 16. 


The white honey flow of the present sea- 
son has yielded a fairly good average crop 
in this locality. With a gradual beginning 
of about a week from alsike clover anda 
tapering off of the same length of time from 
sweet clover the clover flow lasted from the 
middle of June until the middleof July, the 
heaviest flow being from white clover. Up to 
date, July 18, bees are still bringing in a lit- 
tle honey from sweet clover during the 
early morning and forenoon hours. The 
yield from better colonies is from 140 to 150 
pounds of extracted honey, and quite a few 
of the comb-honey producers are working 
in their fifth and sixth supers ; 

La Salle, N. Y G. C. Greiner. 

We do not feel that we will have to resort 
to feeding just yet, though we may have to 
lateron. Wehave not taken off any honey 
yet, and will not likely as the clover is dry- 
ing up. In fact, the clover has not been 
much at any time, and basswood has not 
yielded anything beyond what the bees used. 

Colo, Iowa, July 1s. F. W, Hall 


The season opened early and well, with 
the bees getting much early pollen and suffi- 
cient honey to make them breed rapidly. 
The result was more swarms than we have 
had in several years. Unluckily the season 
did not prove so good all through. At this 
date we might estimate the honey produc- 
tion at 75 percent of normal in quantity and 
85 percent in quality. H. C. Barron. 

Hagerman, New Mexico. 


It is too early yet to make a definite report. 
Reports from my men in Idaho and Utah, ro 
days ago, indicated very poor prospects. 
But since, the bees are gathering honey, I es- 
timate from one-half to three-fourths of a 
normal crop, but conditions could change 
yet for better or for worse. N. E, Miller. 

Logan, Utah, July 14. 


Our crop has beena short one, about one- 
half anormal crop, and practically all the 
honey is now sold. In the extreme south the 
season is not over until November, as we 





usually get a crop of fine white honey in the 
fall. ; Grant Anderson. 
San Benito, Tex., July 1s. 


We always have a good. honey crop in the 
Imperial Valley. What we call a poor year 
gives us better than the average of the 
State. My yieldthis year will probably be 
20 percent above normal. On accountof a 
steady increase in the number of bees here, 
the amount of honey shipped from the val- 
ley willshowa greater increase, I have in- 
creased from 720 to 1000 colonies this season. 

Brawley, Calif., July 14. J. Edgar Ross. 


All southern California sections are under 
half crop. Ventura and Santa Barbara 
counties about one-fourth yield. I think you 
can safely put the southern California crop 
at4opercent of normal. Northern Califor- 
nia is backward and too early to reporton 
crop. Prices are dull. Honey is of ex- 
cellent quality. See my department. 

Orange, Calif., July 1s. J. E. Pleasants. 


Up to July 1, the prospects were the worst 
they have been for four years; since then 
they have been fair. Will have one-third to 
one-half crop. depending upon the weather. 

Nampa, Idaho, July 17. L. C. McCarty. 


Conditions are about normal here. Bees 
are self sustaining now, and possibly stor- 
inga little. The crop this year was about 75 
percent, the shortage being caused by high 
winds in the midst of the flow. 

S. S. Alderman. 

Wewahitchka, Fla., July 16. 

Let not the reader be led to the con- 
clusion, from the above reports, that 
the crop is very short. Fact is, many 
of the localities are yet to have a part 
of their flow, while some of the locali- 
ties which report a fair to average flow 
are among those which furnish the 
largest quantities of honey for the 
market. 

We sincerely believe that the short- 
age of honeyin some localities this 
season, however, will in part make up 
for the large crop of the season pre- 
vious, so that the honey market may 
remain stable. By this we do not mean 
that the producer should hold his 
honey for a higher price. Sell your 
honey just as quickly as you can get it 
off of your hands (this applies every 
year), du¢ do not let it go at a sacrifice. 
Study your own local conditions, the 
conditions of the honey crop, the con- 





ditions of the honey market, set your 
prices accordingly, and then sell what 
you have as fast as you can. 


<i 
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Meeting of Massachusetts Beekeepers. 
—A joint annual Field Day meeting of 
the Worcester County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation and Eastern Massachusetts 
Society of Beekeepers is to be held at 
the home of O. F. Fuller, Blackstone 
St., Blackstone, Mass., Aug. 8, 1914, 
under the auspices of the State Board 
of Agriculture. Program as follows: 





12:00 m.—Basket luncheon. Coffee served 
by the associations. 

1:00 p.m.—Address by Hon. Wilfred Whee- 
ler, of Concord, Mass., Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, ““ Massachusetts 
as a Honey Producing State.” 

Address—Dr. Burton N. Gates, of Amherst, 

ass. 

Bee Disease Demonstrations by John L. 
Byard and Dr. Burton N. Gates, Masssachu- 
setts Agricultural College. a, Materials for 
Beekeepers. Simple and indispensable ap- 
paratus will be explained. 4. The Manipu- 
lation of Bees. Instructions for operating a 
colony. c. The Shaking Treatment for Brood 
Diseases of Bees. These demonstrations 
will utilize living bees and essential appa- 
ratus. 

Address by Arthur C. Miller, of Provi- 
dence, R.I 

Address by A. W. Yates, of Hartford, Conn. 
—** Bees a Necessity in Fruit Growing.” 

Address by E. F. Tuttle, of Woonsocket, 
R. I. —*‘ Beekeeping in Early Days.” 

Remarks by distinguished apiarists pres- 
ent. 

Exhibition—Beekeepersare urged to make 
displays. Queen bees. Bees by the pound. 


A full program! Live bees! Live 
beekeepers! Everybody come. Ladies 
especially invited. 

Trains to Blackstone may be reached 
from Boston by the New Haven road. 
Leaves Boston at 8:00 o’clock a.m. and 
8:25 a.m. Leaves Boston at 4:30 p.m. 

Trains leave Providence R. L., for 
Blackstone every hour. 

Trains leave Worcester for Black- 
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stone at 10:30 a.m. and 12:15 p.m., also 
by electrics. Returnto Worcester 4:48 
and 6:37 p.m., also by electrics. 

Blackstone may be reached by trolley 
from Boston via of Dedham and Frank- 
lin. It takes about 2% hours from 
Dudley street. The best automobile 
route is via Dedham and Franklin. 

Eastern Massachusetts Society of 
Beekeepers, T. J. Hawkins, President. 
Acting Secretary, 4 Emery St., Everett, 
Mass. 

_Worcester County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, O. F. Fuller, President, Black- 
stone, Mass. 

I. S. Whittemore, Secretary, Leices- 


ter, Mass. 
9 


Native vs. Foreign Bees.—The fol- 
lowing letter, copied from the British 
Bee Journal of June 25, is quite signifi- 
cant. Its author is evidently referring 
to European foulbrood: 


“For the benefit of your readers I 
should like to give my experiences with 
native and foreign races of bees. I 
am located in a district infected with 
foulbrood, and fora nu-.nber of years 
my apiary has not been free from it. I 
have wasted gallons of Izal and tried 
every known specific to cure or check 
it, burning on an average three colo- 
nies every season, only to find the dis- 
ease triumphant the following spring. 
I had often read of the greater immu- 
nity from disease of the Italian and 
Carniolan bee, so I 'etermined to give 
them atrial. Two years ago I intro- 
duced several queens of both races. I 
put some of them into colonies which 
were more or less affected with the 
disease. One caseis worthy of special 
mention. Into one colony very badly 
affected I put a golden Italian queen, 
which, owing to bad weather, was 
rather long in getting mated. 

“When brood appeared, I was grati- 
fied to see a uniform mass of pearly- 
white grubs without the slightest signs 
of disease. I closed down the hive 
strong in bees, with a sufficiency of 
stores, and waited with some anxiety 
the coming of the following spring to 
see whether the cure was perminent or 
not. The month of April revealed solid 
slabs of brood, which were a delight 
to look at, every cell containing an 
absolutely healthy grub. The colony 
developed into one of hurricane 
strength, and gave me almost 100 beau- 
tiful sections. The beauty of the bees, 
and the immense number were a mar- 
vel to all beekeepers who saw them. 

“TI should also say that every colony 
headed by a foreign queen proved 
healthy, and remained so up to the 
time of writing, despite the fact that 
they were all put into more or less 
affected hives. Let meturn to colo- 
nies headed by native or black queens. 
I had only two swarms last year, both 
from natives. I noticed slight traces 
of disease in one of them, which failed 
to requeen. Now for the sequel. I 
introduced a black virgin, which I got 
from a friend about a fortnight after 
the swarm issued. In due course she 
mated and commenced laying. You 
will observe they were treated almost 
similarly to the colony into which the 
golden Italian virgin was introduced. 
More than three weeks elapsed from 





the removal of the laying queen until 
ny eggs were deposited in either hive. 
The golden Italian headed a colony of 
bees of which any: one might be proud, 
while the native black is today at the 
head of a rotten and dwindling handful 
of bees. But I am not yet finished. 
The other colony of natives which 
swarmed, and which at the time ap- 
peared quite healthy, came out this 
spring in a worse and weaker state 
than the aforementioned, and was de- 
stroyed some time ago. 

“T have unfortunately still 7 colonies 
of blacks,5 of which were diseased, 
while every one of the 12 colonies 
headed by Italian and Carniolan queens 
is healthy and very strong. 

“The native bee has its good quali- 
ties, and succeeds very well in districts 
free from disease, but where such 
abounds it is helpless and a source of 
contagion. In face of an experience 
such as mine, I consider it rank heresy 
to advocate sticking to blacks under 
every condition.” —CruICKSHANK, Gran- 
ton-on-Spey. 

a ee 


Indian Exports of Beeswax.—The In- 
dian Trade Journal in its issue of April 


9, 1914, has an article on the prepara- 
tion of beeswax, in which it is shown 
that the total exports of beeswax from 
India during the official year 1912 13, 
amounted to 7648 hundredweight (hun- 
dredweight = 112 pounds), amounting 
in value to $225,822, which was consid- 
erably below the normal vo‘ume and 
value of exports. Almost all of this 
beeswax was exported to the United 
Kingdom and to Germany, the former 
during 1912-13 taking 3340 hundred- 
weight and the latter 2580 hundred- 
weight, and Belgium, France, and the 
United States taking most of the bal- 
ance. 

It is stated that the beeswax export- 
ed from India is the product of three 
species of wild bees found mostly in 
mountainous and hilly districts in Ben- 
gal, Assam, the United Provinces, Pun- 
jab, southern India and Burma.—U. 5S. 
Consular Report. 


_— —E 
Willie Wants to Know 


“Ma.” 

“ What is it, Willie ?” 

“Isa ‘sweet tooth’ atooth froma 
honey-comb ?” 








BeE-KEEPING (4) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, IIl. 


In reading the contributions of that 
interesting Canadian, J. L. Byer, it is 
often a matter of congratulation to find 
that we in Marengo are following so 
closely the practices he follows. In- 
deed, it rarely happens that there is any 
difference to be found, and when that 
does happen, it may be worth while to 
discuss it, albeit with nothing but the 
kindest feelings toward Mr. Byer, for 
it is quite possible that a face-to-face 
conference would show the difference 
much less than appears on the surface. 


On page 232 of the Bee Journal for 
July, he says: “As a general rule it 
is not good policy to do equaliz- 
ing before cloverflow.” Practice here 
is far from agreeing with that. The 
first show of any flow from white clover 
this year was June 6, and the record- 
book shows that there was no equaliz- 
ing after May 18, 19 days before the 
clover flow, and 9 days before the very 
first clover blossom was seen. All the 
equalizing that was done—and a good 
deal of it was done—was done before 
May 18. Indeed alook at the record 
of the first score of colonies shows 
that in all but two cases the equalizing 
was done no later than May 4. 

Mr. Byer is quite right in saying 
“weak colonies never want for brood 
provided the queen is in normal con- 
dition, and to give more brood to such 
colonies would be simply making the 
situation worse instead of improving 
it.” That’s true; if the bees have all 
the brood they can cover, how can they 
cover any more? But there is a vast 


difference in the kind of brood. One 
frame may be filled with brood that is 
all, or nearly all, sealed and another 
with eggs and very young brood. The 
former willturn intw active bees two 
weeks sooner than the latter, and it 
takes no more bees to cover sealed 
broodthan unsealed and eggs. Soa 
frame of mostly young brood in a weak 
colony may be exchanged for one two 
weeks more advanced, to the great 
benefit of the weak colony. 

That form of equalizing is, however, 
not often practiced here; this year not 
atall. A quicker and easier way is 
used. As already said, the weak col- 
ony has already all the brood it can 
keep warm, and to give it more will 
only be to have it cwilled. Well, then, 
take enough bees with the brood to 
keep it warm, and the trouble will be 
remedied. That’s exactly what we do, 
and with a few precautions there is 
never any trouble. 


“Even when the clover comes on I 
would not think of doctoring up very 
weak colonies at the expense of 
stronger ones, as it would be a losing 
game.” That’s generally true—perhaps 
always true, and too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the unwisdom of 
trying to strengthen a weakling by tak- 
ing from other colonies that have noth- 
ing to spare. And when the flow is on 
it’s the strong colonies that count, just 
as Mr. Byer says. Better double up 
the weak colonies, and have fewer col- 
onies and more bees, than to strengthen 
them by reducing other colonies below 
the effective working point. But 
strengthening them before the flow, is 
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quite another thing, and at that time 
no colony is too weak to be worth 
strengthening if it has a good queen, 
provided all other colonies are suffi- 
ciently strong—to be more specific, 
provided other colonies have not less 
than 5 or 6 frames of brood each. | 
And inthis connection may be given 
the invariable rule, that the weakest 
colonies are the last to be strengthened. 
We do not always have it so, but this 
year there were a good many colonies 
with all the brood that would go 
into one story, and they divided with 
their weaker neighbors, and when all 
but one or two weaklings were left it 
was an easy thing to bring up a 2- 
frame concern to full strength at once. 
Asa matter of fact we had few or no 
colonies very weakthis year, and about 
the middle of May each colony hada 
second story given. Some_ started 
brood in the second story; some didn’t. 
But as already said,a personal con- 
ference with Mr. Byer might show that 
under the same circumstances there 
might be little difference of opinion. 


<-> 
-_><- 


Boginning With « tenes of Stings, 
tc. 


Is there danger of being stung? A 
gentleman told my husband that some- 
times one could not prevent a person 
from being stung, even with veils and 
gloves. This has prevented him from 
trying to keep bees. He is an old gen- 
tleman; is about to be pensioned, in 
another year, by the railroad, and we 
thought he could make some money 
with bees, but we will have to move 
first, for this place is too small. I want 
to move to Riverton, and am going 
next week to look at a place, where he 
can make a little and help along with 
expenses. 

Can you help us in this ? 

M. H. Brown. 

Merchantville, N. J. 

It is a mistake to suppose that one 
cannot protect oneself against stings, 
The most indispensable thing is the 
veil, and most beekeepers are satisfied 
with a smoker and a veil, while many 
do with the smoker alone. To be sure. 
there are bees so gentle that with care- 
ful handling one can even get along 
without a smoker, but generally the 
smoker is used. The purpose of the 
veil is to protect all parts of the head 
and neck that are usually exposed. 

One good way of making a veil is to 
take cape net or similar open material 
of black color, soak the starch out of 
it, sew itin the form of a bag open at 
each end, with a rubber cord shirred 
into each end; slip the veil over the 
hat, the one rubber cord being at the 
hat-band while the other is stretched 
down in front very ¢ightly and pinned 
with a safety-pin to vest, suspender, or 
other part of the clothing. 

Different kinds of gloves may be 
used. Rubber ones are good but un- 
comfortable. Hog-skin gloves are 
good, although not very fragrant. 
Other leather may be used. Two thick- 
nesses of heavy cotton will do. A pair 
of old shirt-sleeves may be attached to 
the gloves at the wrists and fastened 
onthe arms. Thus protected, the op- 
erator is safe against voluntary attacks, 
but sometimes bees on the ground may 
crawl up the legs and sting when 
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pinched. To avoid this tie strings 
about the trouser-legs at the ankles; 
better still, use bicycle clips, or trouser- 
guards, such as bicyclists use. 

There is a difference in bees as to 
their stinging. Some are so cross 
that veil and gloves are needed, even 
with plenty of smoke. Others are so 
gentle that they may be handled with- 
out either smoke or veil, if one makes 
slow movements and is careful not to 
handle frames roughly or jar the hive. 

After a little familiarity with bees, 
your husband will likely not mind a 
few stings, and the morehe is stung 
the less effect the poison will have. 
The probability is that you may be able 
to handle bees as well as he. 

You say you will have to moveto a 
larger place. If you have a place large 
enough to set the hives, that’s all you 
want. The bees forage in a!l direc- 
tions, and a small place should do you 
as well as a large one. 

———_s--—___ 


How Many Supers ? 

“Many men of many minds.” On 
page 233 of the American Bee Journal 
for July, Mr. Wilder says: “The great 
trouble with the average beekeeper is 
he hasn’t supers enough.” Eight pages 


farther along, Mr. Greiner says that 
“to make bees do their best,no more 
than two supers must be allowed to be 
on a hive at a time.” It would no doubt 
be an enjoyable thing if we could have 
the two men discuss fully their differ- 
ent view points. Mr. Wilder does not 
give very fully his reason for thinking 
that the average beekeeper does not 
have supers enough. Mr. Greiner is 
more explicit in saying why two supers 
ata time is enough. Yet it must be 
said that in this quarter the usual prac- 
tice is more in accord with the Dixie 
man. Of course, Mr. Greiner is no 
novice, and it may be that for him two 
supers work all right, but it is a little 
dificult to see just how we could get 
along here with never more than two 
supers at a time. He says, “Three, 
four, five, and even more supers ona 
hive scatter the working forces over 
too much territory, which discourages 
them, and produces ‘loafing.’” 

The count of supers on our hives 
July 3, showed that quite a number of 
hives had on them five supers each, 
and a few six. To be sure, the top 
supers in many cases are empty, and 
would remain so until put down in the 
lowest place, but there were also quite 
a number of these top supers into 
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which the bees had entered and begun 
work. It would hardly appear that the 
forces were so scattered as to become 
discouraged when they would begin 
work in a fifth super, empty, and on ¢of. 
Mr. Greiner says “they must be crowd- 
ed onto the foundation.” That is just 
what seems to have been the case. 





Moreover, the crops of honey we get 
hardly warrant the belief that our bees 
are too much scattered and discour- 
aged. Onecan but wonder what those 
bees would do if the only room they 
had was two supers, when they are 
crowded to overflowing in five or more 
supers! 


Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Making Increase 


The making of increase by the Alex- 
ander plan did not work quite so well 
this year asin 1913. There is a ques- 
tion whether early in the season is the 
best time to make increase. It is all 
right if the colonies can all be brought 
up to honey gathering strength in time 
for the main flow. But this cannot be 
foretold definitely. Increase can be 
made in August after it is seen that the 
flow is good, and such increase in 
most cases will be ready for good win- 
tering, and if not in the best condition 
it can be prepared for good wintering 
by giving brood and honey. 

In August I take out combs of ma- 
ture and hatching bees from those colo- 
nies that can well spare them, putting 
them into my new hives for increase. I 
plug the entrances with grass for sev- 
eral days. The grass generally wilts 
and lets the bees out in that time any- 
way. Then the bees, or most of them, 
stay inthe new location. If the flow 
late in the season is good, three frames 
with a queen-cell or virgin queen will 
make a colony to winter, but if by 
Sept. 15 they are not strong enough I 
take out more brood and hatching 
bees and strengthen them further from 
populous colonies. In this way I give 
some of my strong colonies room for 
the queen to do more laying. 
—+-o-—___ 


Honey Crop Conditions 


The sweet clover along the lower 
Platte valley was mostly killed by the 
high water, so that prospects are not 
very favorable there. The first crop 
of alfalfa was cut early, an! unless the 
second crop does something there will 
not be much of a crop gathered in 
that part of the State. The lull be- 
tween first and second crops of alfalfa 
has been longer than usual in Boulder 
county, and some of our bee-men are 
rather discouraged. The crop here 
will not likely be as large per colony 
as last year, but there are more bees to 
gather it. The quality is very fine, 
however, thanks tothe hot weather we 
have had, which ripens the honey so 


well. 
ooo 


Disinfecting Hives and Supers 


Mr. John T. Greene says, on page 237 
of the July American Bee Journal, that 
disinfecting with the blue flame blow 
torch is primitive, slow, and not so 
good as his method. 


Perhaps it is 





primitive and slow, but the work done 
by the blue flame torch cannot be im- 
proved upon if in the hands of a good 
workman. The blue flame torch will 
reach the cracks and corners better 
than the method described by Mr. 
Greene, and I have used Mr. Greene’s 
method on hundreds of hives. 

The torch method of disinfection is 


pictured and recommended in one of 
the Government bulletins, and for the 
man witha small number of hives to 
treat is just the thing, as there is no 
danger of damaging nice new bee- 
hives with too much fire. 





Odor of American Foulbrood 


Mr. E. G. Carr says that he has not 
found a case of American foulbrood in 
New Jersey,the odor of which could be 
detected a few feet from the hive. The 
case is very different in Colorado. The 
odor of American foulbrood is notice- 
able 10 to 20 feet from badly diseased 
hives on hot summer days. Many cases 
have been detected before ever touch- 
ing a hive or cover. 

The odor is hard to describe, and the 
word of people unfamiliar with the dis- 
eaae is likely to describe it closer than 
the description of the beeman. A good 
rich case of American foulbrood in 
Colorado smells very much “dead” 
and “decaying” according to several 
people I have asked. It has of course 
a distinctive odor different from a de- 
caying mass of dead bees. 







































































Apiary of J. E. Miller, of Caldwell, Idaho. Note the cement cover on the fourth hive in 
. ront row. “It never blows off.” 
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Conducted by J. J WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Mr. WILpER:—There are a lot of 
roaches in my bee-hives, and they eat 
considerable honey. Also, I am trou- 
bled with the moth. HowcanI rid my 
bees of these pests? I would like to 
get Italian bees. What is your advice 
in this matter? It has not rained here 
in four months, and I have had to feed 
all the time to keep my bees from 
dwindling. Could I sow buckwheat or 


something else for them during sucha 
honey famine ? A. S. INGLIN. 
Cottage Hill, Fla. 


Roaches are a great nuisance some- 
times about an apiary here in the 
South. They getin the honey house 
and do nearly as much harm as mice 
in destroying things, besides falling 
into honey. You can’t keep them out, 
for they squeeze in and cut their way 
through almost any place. They do 
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not stay much in a house or room that 
is occupied by people or stock, but 
once they get started they will soon 
take possession of a remote room or 
house containing plunder or storing 
room of any kind. 

In small colonies there will be about 
as nany roaches as beesin the hives 
and around them, and they consume as 
much honey, if not more, than the bees, 
and they, too, will gnaw away the 
comb. The bees seemto treat them 
as their neighbors or friends, and not 
as their foes, and live together in peace. 
The roaches, as a rule,do not stay 
right in the cluster of bees, but around 
in the corners of the hives and places 
where the bees cannot go, keeping 
such places open so the bees cannot 
close them up. 

Iam ata loss to give a remedy or 
plan that will destroy this pest except 
just killing them as you find them, but 
I do know that though they may popu- 
late a place ever so much, they will 
after a while disappear entirely, and 
possibly for several years not one will 
be seen. 

Mr. J. M. Roach,a beekeeper of 
Daisy, Ga., and another species of the 
“roach” family, says “that he could 
not get along in his bee-business with- 
out roaches, for his wife and children 
take an active part with him.” Some 
beekeepers claim that the roaches con- 
sume but very little honey during win- 
ter, and that they help the bees in 
small colonies to maintain heat. 

It is much easier to get rid of bee- 
moths. Weak colonies should never be 
allowed to have more comb than they 
can occupy, for it is in this outside or 
unoccupied comb that the moths de- 
velop. Such comb should be removed 
and set in a hive-body and placed over 
a strong colony when there is no 
honey-flow; but early in the spring 
and during the honey-flow. these 
frames of comb can be exchanged for 
frames of brood, and in this way weak 
colonies may be built up to normal. 

[It would not be advisable to plant 
anything for your bees, for it would 
surely fail during such a drouth. If it 
had not been so dry you would at 
least have had nectar enough coming 
in to prevent starvation. You acted 
wisely by feeding. 

As soon as your bees start building 
up again, you might introduce some 
Italian queens, but not at present, for 
you may have some losses from the 
run down condition. 


—+<- 








































Cleaning Out Combs 


The cut here shown illustrates how I 
have my combs cleaned of honey after 
extracting. These combs are placed 
back in the supers and then set out in 
the open at the edge of the apiary, just 
a few steps from the extracting room. 
They are set on ends, so if it rains the 
water will not fill the combs. During 
a sultry day the bees will not make 
much headway cleaning them because 
the adhering honey is very thick and 
gummy, but during the night the damp 
cool atmosphere will soften it and it is 
all quickly removed by the bees next 
morning. 

I have practiced this for years, and 
no trouble by robbing has ever oc- 
curred, although there are over 100 
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WILDER'S METHOD OF 


colonies in this yard, and sometimes a 
number of weak ones. This keeps them 
busy, and they never “nose” or bother 
about the extracting hoise, the doors 
of which are sometimes left open for 
an hour or more. They seem not to 
see or think of anything except these 
supers. They never tear down any 
comb in these supers. 

This pictur: was taken early one 
morning, just after they had left them. 
No bees are around them, and a team 
is driven right up to them and they are 
loaded on. This might appear asa 
bad practice and dangerous to under- 
take on account of robbing, etc. I don’t 
think it would be if they were started 
early in the spring while the honey 


CLEANING UP COMBS. 


flow was yet on,and kept up until all 
extracting was done. It is surely not 
any more dangerous than giving the 
wet combs back to the bees directly. 
This is certainly convenient, and if the 
supers set out several days, there will 
be but little danger from the moth. 
While I am on this subject let me 
say thatas I was looking over one of 
my apiaries with my apiarist, I found a 
frame of comb left out leaning beside 
a hive, and it contained considerable 
honey. I asked him how that hap- 
pened, and he said he overlooked it 
while manipulating frames, but, said I, 
“ Why didn’t the robbers take to it ?” 
He stated that on the week before he 
leita super of honey setting on end 
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out among the hives, which he over- 
looked while working in a great hurry, 
and that on his return five days later 
he found it and another frame of honey 
near by, and that it was unmolested by 
robbers. I also found that another 
one of my apiarists had raised the cov- 
ers of the hives over one inch for ven- 
tilation, thus exposing honey, and it 
had not induced robbing. I thought 
this remarkable and worth relating. 


[It is well to tell the beginners that 
such things happen only during a 
heavy harvest. Bees seem to prefer 
the nectar of flowers to honey already 
gathered.—Epiror. | 


atten 


Our Mountain Home 


The cottage here shown is the writ- 
er’s summer home at Mountain City, 
Ga., located on the edge of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. It is here I expect 
to spend the remaining summers of 
my life. 

We havea natural gap through the 
mountains known as Roburn Gap, 
throuzh which runs a railroad. The 
mountain views from the slow going 
train are perhaps not excelled any- 
where. The fresh pure, cool mountain 
air is always circulating, making the 
summer climate ideal, the thermome- 
ter registering close to 90 degrees all 
the time. The pure cool mountain 
spring water is abundant everywhere. 
Delicious fruits of almost all kinds are 
plentiful. Just at the rear of my cot- 
tage I have a small orchard which 
supplies us with fruit, and at the rear 
of this rolls up Massingale Mountain 
to a height of about 4000 feet. It has 
a bald peak where the writer spends 
many pleasant hours enjoying the sur- 
rounding mountain and valley scenery. 





Apiary Work 


It is not the time of the season yet to 
slack up on apiary work, but if it has 
been well kept up from early spring a 
week’s vacation could be taken and en- 
joyed. We have not ceased apiary work, 
such as requeening, making increase, 
building up the weaker colonies, and 
getting all ready for the summer flow. 
In fact, we have done this all along 
while taking off honey, and we have 
every colony in fine trim for the flow, 
which is now on. 

If other beekeepers have not done 
this they should do it at once, in order 
to harvest some honey at the end of 
the summer flow and be prepared for 
the fall flow, and get in good condition 
for winter. In the great cotton belt 
supers should be cleaned and prepared, 
using full sheets of foundation in 
frames or sections. 


+. 


The Crop and Market 


As a whole the spring crop of honey 
has been about an average in Dixie, 
and naturally the market is a little dull 
at this time. Many beekeepers have 
still considerable honey on hand un- 
sold, and are offering it a few cents be- 
low the usual price. This is a mistake, 
forit does not increase the sales, and 





a little later, when the market is more 
open, it will move at the regular prices. 

There is no use to lower prices when 
the market is dull. Let the supply 
move some and you will get your price. 





There has been a large crop of honey 
gathered in the mountain sections, 
This is the cause of the dullness of the 
market. This home supply will soon 
be gone. 





Conducted by J. L. ByEer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Prospects Not the Best 


July 13, and hardly a pound of clover 
honey in the supers, and the clover is 
through Blooming for the season. 
Briefly, this sums up the situation in 
this section, and from reports received 
from other localities, I fear things are 
not much better in many places in the 
province. Basswood may yield some 
honey in some localities, but as it is 
not open yet no definite information 
will be available for 10 days at least. 
We look for none from that source 
here in York county, owing to scarce- 
ness of trees, and from the fact that 
not half of the trees we have are going 
to bloom this year. At the north yard 
the prospects for basswood are fair, 
and we are hoping that some nectar 
will come from the bloom, so that we 
will at least have some white honey. 

At opening of clover bloom the hives 
were heavy with honey gathered from 
hard maple, many colonies having from 
10 to 25 pounds of this honey in the 
supers. If the hives were all weighed 
today, I doubt if they would average as 
heavy as they did a month ago, even if 
nota pound of this early honey was 
extracted. This will give the readers 
an idea as to what a dearth of nectar 
we have had. There was not a day 
during clover bloom that one could 
open hives for any length of time with- 
out robbers nosing around. Prospects 
are on an average for a buckwheat 
flow, provided we get some showers, 
but at the best in our locality we ex- 
pect little more than enough for winter 
stores. 

The failure of the clover crop nat- 
urally hits the man hard who is de- 
pending upon bees alone for a living, 
and in seasons like this the man so 
situated wishes he had a few acres of 
garden truck to put histime in, and 
incidentally bring enough money to 
pay expenses, but in seasons like last 
year he would not be able to attend to 
any other kind of work, and with labor 
hard to secure, it is quite a problem as 
to just what course to take. One thing 
is sure, the men who have more than 
one string to their bow will, this sea- 
son at least, have reason to be thank- 
ful. 

While things look blue just at pies- 
ent for the specialist beekeeper, we 
should not forget the business is an 
uncertain one, and seasons like the 
present have occurred before and will 
come again. One redeeming feature 
of the present situation is that many 
who have seen visions of “easy 
money” in beekeeping will now know 
by actual experience, which is a better 
teacher than rosy pictures of the busi- 





ness, that there are two sides to the 
question, and even if in some years the 
colonies do yield comparatively large 
returns for capital invested, seasons 
like the present help to materially pull 
down the average of profits. 

In many parts of Ontario people 
have gone “ bee crazy,” and the sale of 
beekeepers’ supplies has reached enor- 
mous proportions. If conditions are 
at all general over Ontario, as I have 
reason to believe, I venture to say that 
75 percent of the foundation, hives, etc., 
that have been purchased have not 
been used, and will be carried over 
until another year. 


<< « #_______—_ 


Rearing Queens and Requeening 


Having little to do in the line of 
work that comes along with the honey 
flow, my intentions were to try and 
rear afew queens for home use. But 
the weather has been so changeable, 
and the dearth of nectarso pronounced, 
that nothing has been done at this date 
(July 13). With the bees dragging out 
the drones, prospects for queen-rearing 
are not very good to the novice in the 
business, and I feel like waiting until 
buckwheat startsto bloom, hoping that 
it will do enough better than the clover 
to allow one to workin comfort among 
the bees. 

During buckwheat bloom is a splen- 
did time to do requeening, no matter if 
you buy or rear your queens, and any 
failing queens, or queens old enough 
to be likely to fail next spring, should 
at this time be superseded, if not earlier 
in the season. 


———_— ———— -2 __ ——_- 


Odor of American Foulbrood 


After reading what E. G. Carr has to 
say about the odor of the two kinds of 
foulbrood, page 236 of the American 
Bee Journal for July, I think his olfac- 
tory nerves are all right. Certainly I 
found, as he says, that in well devel- 
oped cases of European foulbrood one 
could smell the characteristic oder 
some distance from the hives, and only 
once can I recollect anything like that 
with American foulbrood. In that 
particular instance, a whole apiary of 
about 60 colonies was simply rotten 
with American foulbrood, the owner 
having ignorantly spread brood from 
diseased colonies into others early in 
the season. The glue pot odor could 
be smelled any place in the yard if on 
the windward side, but that is the only 
time I can recollect anything like it. 
Unquestionably, in Ontario at least, 
European foulbrood has a decidedly 
nasty odor. 
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The good point made by Mr. Carr is 
mentioning that larve dying from 
American foulbrood almost invariably 
lie on the lower cell wall, while those 
dying from European foulbrood are in 
any shape. Itis ome of the real differ- 
ences between the two diseases. The 
sure test for American foulbrood is 
the ropiness of the dead larve. When 
the ropiness is pronounced, you can 
safely diagnose it as a case of Ameri- 
can foulbrood. 


—————_——_—+- 0» —________ 


Toronto Beekeepers’ President 


It is my pleasure to know Mr. Chap- 
man, president of the Toronto Bee- 
keepers’ Association, and I would en- 
dorse what Secretary Hopper says 
about him. One thing Mr. Hopper has 
not mentioned, and this omission has 
something to do in explaining the 
good meetings, good order at such 
meetings, etc. While Mr. Chapman is 
a first-rate beekeeper, this calling is a 
side line with him, as he is police in- 
spector of the city of Toronto, See 
the point? The members just have to 
be good, or else Mr. Chapman would 
trot them all off to the police court. 


——_— +e 


Protecting Supers in a Dull Season 


Last year at this time it was a prob- 
lem to get enough supers to accom- 
modate the bees, as the good flow of 
nectar gave little time to do any ex- 
tracting. This year it isa problem to 
care for the supers so that moths do 
not achieve their destructive work. 
Many of our super combs have pollen 
in them, and while little evidence of 
the moth has appeared yet, one has to 
be careful to guard against the pests, 
and itis surprising how much damage 
car. be done in a short time when once 
they get started. 

If one has fairly tight boxes in which 
to store the combs, prevention is very 
easy. A small quantity of carbon bi- 
sulphide will destroy eggs and larve if 
already present, and as long as there is 
any odor of the drug among the 
combs no moth will venture in, even if 
the box is open enough to admit them. 
Of course, one can pile up the supers 
over the colonies, but when expecting 
alight flow of only a super or two at 
the most, as we do from buckwheat, it 
isa nuisance to have an over abun- 
dance of roomfor the bees. But no 
matter what course you pursue, do not 
allow the moths to destroy the combs, 
as ready drawn combs are as good as 
cash to the beekeeper, and even if not 
used this year, will likely be handy at 
some future time. 


———+ > —__ 


Advertising Honey 


What you say, Mr. Editor, on page 
226 regarding the matter of advertis- 
ing honey is interesting reading. The 
conversation you had with the gentle- 
man inthe diner, and the examples he 
gives by way of illustrating the value 
of advertising, emphasize what many 
of us have claimed. “ Postum” and 
“Spearmint Gum” which he mentions, 
are articles of which the selling price 
is very much more than the cost of 
production. That is the difficulty we 


are up against. If an article costs us 2 
cents, and we could by advertising sell 
it for 25 cents, what afund we could 
put in for advertising. 

I believe that honey can be adver- 
tised profitably, but never as profitably 
as “Spearmint Gum” or “ Postum.” 





By the way, is that not a mistake in 
figures when $2000 is mentioned as the 
annual expenditure for advertising 
“Postum ?” I had been led to believe 
that one or two ciphers should be 
added to that figure, and I expect the 
latter sum would be nearer the mark. 























































Conducted by J. E. PLEASANTs, Orange, Calif. 


Honey Crop Small, But Excellent 


The season, which has been most un- 
certain, is now sufficiently advanced to 
give an idea of the crop. A conserva- 
tive estimate from many different 
sources gives the honey product 
slightly under a half crop. We have 
alternated between failure and success 
so long that it has been a very difficult 
season to report. There have been 
times when the outlook was flattering. 
Then there would be an abrupt change 
in the weather and for a time we would 
think we were in for a total failure. 
Then things would look up again. 


The condition of apiaries in different 
localities has been variable, excellent 
reports from some and very discourag- 
ing news from others. The press, get- 
ting somereports from those who were 
doing well and were of course optimis- 
tic, published glowing accounts of a 
great harvest. We are great on that 
sort of thingin southern California. 
But it sometimes does harm, and in 
this case these reports and those of 
others who should know better have 
done much to weaken prices. I refer 
to the exaggerated editorials of the 
Western Honey Bee. This our only 
bee journal in California, is now 
edited by aman who it would appear 


is more interest:d on the side of the 

uyer than the producer. It is cer- 
tainly not pleasing the beekeepers at 
large. The Executive Board of the 
State Association has made a grave 
mistake in their selection this time. 


Our crop is small, our honey is of ex- 
cellent quality, white and water-white, 
of a heavy body predominate, and the 
highest prices buyers are quoting to us 
so far are 6 cents for water-white, 5% 
for white, and 5 for amber. So far I 
have heard of but few sales, and I be- 
lieve all the large apiarists will hold 
their honey until prices advance. 


Mr. M. H. Mendelson, our leading 
beekeeper, in answer to an inquiry 
about the crop, June 22, says: “The 
season has been a disappointment. 
Only about one-fourth crop with me. 
(Ventura Co., Calif.) The wether has 
been unusually cool. It is an off year. 
At the coast it is almost a failure.” 

Some other localities report some 
better. My county (Orange) has slight- 
ly under a half crop. 
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Quantity and Quality of Eucalyptus Honey 

In reply to question regarding the 
quantity and quality of eucalyptus 
honey, I will quote Mr. Roy K. Bishop, 
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Horticultural Commissioner for Or- 
ange Co., Calif., who is also a bee- 
keeper of experience. He reports on 
four species only—Z. globulus, our com- 
mon blue gum (very useful for fuel), 
E. robusta, E. corynocalyx, sugar gum, 
and £. rastrata, red gum. He says: 
“ All four varieties are heavy nectar 
producers. Probably blue gum and 
robusta are the best. These come in 
the fall and winter, so that bees are 
much benefited in stimulating early 
breeding. The honey is poor for table 
use, dark and of rank flavor. There 
may be others that would produce a 
good grade of honey, but all we have 
here of any quantity are not the proper 
varieties.” 

Mr. Bishop does not think it profit- 
able to plant eucalyptus for honey 
alone, but that the trees are of much 
value for many other purposes and the 
honey yield would be aclear gain. My 
idea also is that, as they are of great 
value as shade trees, for fuel, wind- 


breaks, fence posts, etc., and many spe- 
cies very ornamental, they would be a 
distinct asset on our mountain bee 
ranches, and would be both useful and 
ornamental to cover much waste land 
Also, we should try more of the differ- 
ent species. 


Some years ago an Australian bee- 
keeper’ visited our section. He said 
the species called there “yellow box” 
was their main source of honey supply, 
and that the honey was good. There is 
some confusion of names here among 
the writers of eucalyptus, so it is very 
hard to be sure of some species. Prof. 
McClotchin, whose work is good, 
speaks of a “yellow box” as £. mellio- 
dora, or the honey-scented gum. I 
have four species which are all heavy 
nectar producers on dry land—blue 
gum, sugar gum, a species of iron 
bark and the leucoxylon rosea. The 
last is a decidedly ornamental tree with 
rose-colored blossoms. 














SAGES AND OTHER HONEY PLANTS ABOUND IN THE FOOTHILLS, 


























By Cc. P 


Zug, on the lake of the same name, a 
few miles north of the famous Rigi, is 
one of the prettiest cities in Switzer- 
land. An unpleasant occurrence hap- 
pened there in 1887. A part of its quay 
or wharf sunk into the lake, with a 
number of buildings. An inscription 
on the lake shore commemorates the 
unfortunate event. 


In the descriptions furnished by the 
tourist guides, we find the following: 
“At Rosenberg, 15 minutes from the 
city, on the east slope, is a noted 
museum of apiculture.” 

An old beekeeper living at Mettmen- 
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stetten, who is also acutler, Mr. Huber 
to whom we had been recommended 
by our Langres friend, Mr. Beligné, 
came to meet us at Zug, and with him 
we called upon Dr. Theiler, who keeps 
the museum above mentioned. He has 
some 40 colonies of bees, all in Burki- 
Jecker hives, arranged in his bee-house 
like so many doors to a closet. Here I 
found the first of the famous Rassen- 
zucht or race selection of German 
Switzerland. Three or four different 
races were shown me. The selection 
is simply a production segregation 
made by breeding drones and queens 
from select colonies of native bees in 


breeding apiaries or mating stat:ons 
located where bees are scarce. It is 
said that the breeders of Rassenziicht 
depend upon a 2 kilometer isolation, 
This isaltogether too little. Mr. Theiler 
acknowledged to me that drones can 
and do easily travel 4 kilometers, aside 
of the distance the queen may span 
herself. Their largest breeding apiary 
produced 224 queens in the season. 

I gained but little faith in the Rassen- 
zucht, for not only they show a less 
average of yield than in western Switz- 
erland, but bees of this selection, car- 
ried into the Canton of Neuchatel, side 
by side wifh the Italian hybrids of that 
region, showed no superiority in the 
surplus yield, according to statements 
made to me by reliable men. However, 
the lower average crop of German 
Swiss beekeepers may be ascribed to 
the exiguity of their hives, which can- 
not be enlarged, either in the brood- 
chamber or in the super, beyond the 
size of the original receptacles. To 
secure a large crop of honey it becomes 
necessary to remove sections or ex- 
tracting frames as fast as filled. None 
of our beekeepers would consider this 
practical. A house apiary,to become 
thoroughly serviceable, should permit 
the storifying of hives, to at least their 
normal capacity. This assertion may 
not be appreciated by those of our 
European friends who do not use ex- 
pansible hives, but it is nevertheless 
based upon long experience. 

Ido not wish to be understood as 
condemning the Rassenzucht, for it is 
in the line of progress. But it will take 
the selection of many successive gen- 
erations of the best honey-producing 
bees to reach a positive result. But 
most beekeepers, even among the 
critics of the German enthusiasts, rec- 
ognize that, sooner or later, a wise 
selection will bring visible improve- 
ment. 


Mr. Theiler gave me a suggestion, 
on the May disease, which may be 
worth enquiring into. He attributes it 
to the consumption bythe adult bees 
of an excess of pollen and perhaps 
moldy or unhealthy pollen. Some day, 
some one will ascertain the exact 
cause. 

Mr. Theiler mentioned 2330 meters 
(about 7700 feet) as the highest altitude 
at which bees were known to gather 
honey. This agreed with similar re- 
marks made by Mr. Gubler and others. 
I wonder how this would compare with 
the honey-producing altitudes of the 
United States ? Many of the best honey- 
yielding plains of Colorado and moun- 
tain States are above 5000 feet. But 
how far up do bees produce honey in 
amounts worthy of note? I was also 
told that the honey of high altitudes 
was finer, whiter, and of better flavor 
than from the plains, even when from 
the same kind of blossoms. Is this 
correct? 

The bee-museum is very interesting. 
I saw there a vast amount of bee-litera- 
ture, though, of course, mainly in Ger- 
man. The oldest was a book of Johan- 
nes Coleri, dated 1611, comprising agri- 
culture and horticulture with bee-cul- 
ture. There was a translation of Virgil 
into German, made in 1724. 

Numerous samples of wax scales as 
produced bythe bees were in the ex- 
hibit. All were white, and Mr. Theiler 
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confirmed my opinion that wax scales, 
when first exuded from the abdomen 
of the bee, are always of a pearly white- 
ness, which readily changes by contact 
with other objects, especially pollen 
dust. 

| saw wax works and wax paintings 
of the very highest finish; among 
others portraits of Aristotle and Soc- 
rates in relief wax. I there found also 
that the patron saint of beekeepers is 
Saint Ambrose, bishop of Milan in 340 
A. D. An interesting statement for 
lovers of antiquities ! 

From the Rosenberg one has a mag- 
nificent view. The little city of Zug is 
under your feet, the lake beyond, the 
mountains in the distance on all sides 
as well as behind. Itis an orchard 
country, and the trees, hundreds of 
years old, are of great size. 

Our next visit, on the afternoon of 
the same day, was to Dr. Brunnich, our 
interesting contributor, a most capable 
microscopist. He speaks French and 
German with almost equal ease. He 
also speaks and writes English. His 
home isat Oberwil,a mile or two south 
of the city. It is reached by boat on 
the Lake of Zug, but we walked across 
the meadows and orchards from the 
Rosenberg. 

Instead of smoke, Dr. Brunnich used 
a gentle water spray over the bees. It 
appeared to be as efficient as smoke, 
and he holds that it is preferable. 

I saw a number of interesting things 
in his apiary. First of all is his method 
of marking the queens, described by 
him at the request of our subscribers 
on page 200 of our June number. A 
very small spot is dropped on the cors- 
let, where it dries instantly. The queen 
is marked either right or left or on the 
center as may be desired. This little 
red spot is quickly seen, when the comb 
is raised, and helps wonderfully in find- 
ing her. I take pride in being able to 
find queens as readily as any one. But 
with this method of marking, there is 
no need of great practice. Dr. Brun- 
nich says thatin many instances peo- 
ple are deceived in the results of a 
queen introduction because the queen 
introduced has not been sufficiently 
marked. With this method there is 
little room, if any, for error. 

Mr. Brunnich has tried the experi- 
ment made by others as well as by my- 
self of giving a natural swarm a hive 
entirely filled with drone-comb, to as- 
certain whether bees would change or 
rebuild the comb. The only thing they 
did was to narrow down the mouth of 
the cells to worker size, when the 
queen proceeded to lay worker eggs 
inthem. This result has thus far been 
universal in a trial of this kind. It 
positively disproves the assertion that 
bees do tear down one kind of comb to 
rebuild it in another. The only in- 
stances of this have been where the 
comb was moldy or in some manner 
damaged. 

But the most interesting part of Dr. 
Brunnich’s entertainment was _ his 
nicroscopical work. I was very sorry 
io be only a novice in microscopic 

tudies. But I saw enough to perceive 
that his work is of the most accurate 
haracter. His explanation and ex- 
uibit-of the salivary glands by magni- 
ied photographs were most interesting. 
There has long been a difference of 
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Opinion among entomologists upon 
the production of the pap or royal jelly 
which is fed to queens during both 
their larval and insect life, and to the 
workers in the early larval stages. 
Cheshire, after Schiemenz and Leuck- 
art, held that it is produced by a pair of 
salivary glands which exist in the 
worker bee and not in the queen and 
drone. Others hold the view that this 
pap is produced by the chyle stomach 
of the worker bees and is properly 
chyle food. Dr. Brunnich has tried 
feeding the nurse bees with honey col- 
ored with lamp black, and the larval 
pap produced by those bees was en- 
tirely devoid of any dark color. He 
deduces, from that, that the larval food 
is not a production of the chyle 
stomach. 

It was our intention to go to Mett- 
menstetten the same evening,to the 
home of Mr. Huber, who had invited 
us beforehand and had kindly accom- 
panied us on this Zug visit. We, there- 
fore, left the Brunnich home after bid- 
ding adieu to the Doctor and his pleas- 


ant family, with an invitation to visit 
us in America. In less than half an 
hour we were at Mettmenstetten, where 
we spent the following day. 

Mr. Huber, who is, as I said, a bee- 
keeper and a cutler, is also a practical 
farmer. He was intent upon showing 
us the curiosities of this part of Switz- 
erland, and announced to us that he 
would take us in his carriage to some 
grottoes 10 miles away. We were to 
start earlyin the morning. However, 
as they had but one horse and his son 
announced to me that they had just 
one more wagon load of hay to bring 
in, as the end of the hay harvest, I took 
it for granted that they must first haul 
inthe hay. But the carriage was ready 
and at the door before we had finished 
our breakfast. I said: “ What about 
your hay?” “Oh, they have gone after 
it long ago.” “But I thought you had 
only one horse?” “We don’t haul hay 
with the horse; we hitch up the cows.” 
And sure enough, in came the load of 
hay with two fine cows pulling it up to 
the barn. During that day we saw not 
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A VIEW OF ZUG. 


only teams of cows drawing loads on 
the public road, but a single cow 
hitched to a wagon tongue intended for 
ateam. Wesaw a bull and a horse 
hitched together and making a very 
fine team indeed. This was more in- 
teresting to us than all the grottoes. 
Everything is so pretty and neat, in 
those Swiss villages! Even the manure 
piles are squared and trimmed as if 
they had been built with a plumb and 
square. Apples, pears and plums are 
the principal crop. The fruit trees dot 
the fields in every direction, without 
any particular order, for they are 
hardly ever in rows. The pear crop is 
immense, and they make both apple 
cider and pearcider. The pomace is 
afterwards put into big casks or vats 
to ferment and make “schnapps” or 
apple-jack. Then in order that noth- 
ing be wasted, they press the cast-off 
pomace into round cakes that look like 


6-inch sausages. These are put upon 
racks to dry in the sun and are used 
for fuel. 

They have the finest cattle in the 
world, large brown cows, that are kept 
in the barn and curried daily. The 
wages of a cow-boy are $2.00 per week 
and board. The young cattle and those 
of the cows that do not give milk are 
sent to the mountains for the summer. 
Nothing is wasted, and every inch of 
tillable ground is used. But what beau- 
tiful roads, and what a pleasure it is to 
travel upon them! We spent an entire 
day traveling through the country with 
our hospitable friend. 

I proposed to take you as far as 
Zurich on thistrip, but I have exceeded 
the limits and must put it off until next 
month. We took our leave of Mr. 
Huber, his son and his pretty daugh- 
ters, and reached Zurich on the eve- 
ning of Aug. 23. 
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The lowa Field Meet at Dejmar 


Some 70 persons gathered at the 
Coverdale farm, near Delmar, on the 
morning of July 7. The automobile, 
which is becoming a farmer’s vehicle, 
renders such meetings much more 
successful than formerly. There were 
about ten of these gathered in the yard 
by 11 o’clocka.m. I had myself ar- 
rived by rail at Maquoketa, 10 miles 
away, the previous evening, andthrough 
the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Gallagher, 
with their son Clinton as chauffeur, I 
had a fine ride from Maquoketa 
through the rich Iowa rolling plains to 
the place of meeting and back again. 
A plentiful supply of moisture had 
made the landscape particularly attrac- 
tive, for everything was green except 
the harvested wheat. 

Mr. Coverdale is a large farmer as 





well as an extensive beekeeper. He is 
one of the champions of the long ill- 
judged sweet clover. He considers it 
as the most profitable of all legumes, 
and his horses, hogs and cattle grow 
fat upon it. The accompanying picture 
of four clover leaves shows his pre- 
ferred variety of sweet clover, which 
is lighter in the stalk and inthe leaves 
than the ordinary highway sweet 
clover. He asserts that it is also less 
bitter. Butthere is little doubt that 
all hay-consuming domestic animals 
may be readily trained to like sweet 
clover. 


As a supporting testimony to his own 
experience, Mr. Coverdale gave his 
hearers some quotations from an arti- 
cle in the Prairie Farmer of July 1. We 
reproduce the main passages of this. It 
is an account of the visit of over 100 
Illinois farmers to the sweet clover 


farm of W, P. Graham, of Ro chelle: 

“Mr. Graham owns sevefal fa rms, 
and the combined acreage of sweet 
clover on all of them totals about 500 
acres. Although born and reared a 
country boy, Mr. Graham is one of 
those who returned to the soil upon 
finding that town life was shortening 
their days too rapidly. As he was about 
to embark in the farming business he 
became interested in Dr. Hopkins, 
methods of improving run-down land, 
and asthat was the kind of land he 
had to deal with, he set the Doctor’s 
theories to work. He also set one of 
his own ideas to work, that of employ- 
ing the rankest sweet clover, instead of 
some of the smaller legumes, to turn 
under for organic matter and nitrogen. 
By its judicious use in carefully ar- 
ranged rotations, Mr. Graham has ma- 
terially increased the productiveness of 
his land. Seeing his results, a number 
of his neighbors who laughed at ‘Gra- 
ham’s weeds’ a few years ago, have 
now come to grow sweet clover asa 
matter of course. 

“Mr. Graham sows his sweet clover 
with oats, barley, and winter or spring 
wheat. A drill with seeder attachment 
is used, the sweet clover being sown 
directly in the rows with the grain. In 
this manner 15 pounds of sweet clover 
seed per acre was included with some 
wheat sown last spring, and the stand 
seemed all that could be desired. Sweet 
clover was originally put to use as a 
soil improver on this farm, and in tell- 
ing his experience with it, Mr. Graham 
advised farmers who engaged in build- 
ing up worn-out soils to first apply 
limestone soas to growclover and turn 
the leguminous crop under and to ap- 
ply the phosphorus when one finds 
that itis necessary for larger crops; 
but first of all get an abundance of or- 
ganic matter into the soil. 

“Tn addition to being a soil improver 
sweet clover is Mr. Graham’s trump 
card inthe beef producing game. In 
summer it is pastured and it is made 
into silage for winter feeding. At the 
time of this visit 63 head of cattle had 
been feeding on a 40-acre field of sweet 
clover since April 19, and it was being 
cut June 10, because it had grown 
faster than the animals could eat it 
down. It was yielding at this cutting 
at the rate of about three-fourths of a 
ton per acre. This field was sown a 
year ago last spring with barley. It 
made growth 18 inches tall by Sept. 7, 
and was pastured 55 days, or until Nov. 
1, 1913. During this 55 days 29 feeders 
weighing about 870 pounds at the be- 
ginning, grazed on this pasture and 
gained an average of 154 pounds apiece, 
or nearly 3 pounds per day. Besides 
the pasture these cattle had only salt 
and water and what straw they con- 
sumed from having access to a straw 
stack. Twenty-eight of these steers 
from Dec. 11 to Jan.11 also made an 
average gain of 91 pounds per head on 
sweet clover silage, and 215 pounds of 
ground ear corn for the lot per day. 

“*T wouldn’t have missed that trip 
for a hundred dollars,’ said one of the 
Livingston county farmers as he left 
Rochelle on the return trip.” 

Mr. Coverdale has been a grower of 
sweet clover for 17 years. He found 
that it will grow where alfalfa turned 
yellow and died. Butin order to secure 
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the best results, itis necessary to use 
about two tons of crushed limestone 
per acre on all acid lands. In addition 
to its great value as a soil restorer 
through the great quantity of nitrogen 
stored in the nodules of its roots, ex- 
ceeding that of any other legume crop, 
jn addition also to its invaluable fea- 
tures as a honey producer, sweet clover 
has proven to him one of the most 
valuable plants for stock. As much as 
three cuttings are made during the sec- 
ond summer of its growth. One crop 
may be secured before gathering a seed 
crop. For the latter, the crop is har- 
vested with a binder and the clover 
thrashed in similar manner to the 
thrashing of red clover. 

An excellent dinner, profusely served 
at the handsome home, was offered to 
all visitors from away, by Mrs. Cover- 
dale and her daughters. Mrs. Cover- 
dale is as much of a beekeeper as her 
husband, and has often put the supers, 
alone, on an entire apiary. They are 
active, wide-awake, thrifty farmers and 
beekeepers. 

A sudden shower, late in the after- 
noon, putan abrupt end tothe meet- 
ing. Luckily, it was not sufficient to 
impede the travel of automobiles, and 
the crowd was soon scattered far and 
wide over the rich rolling hills, hoping 
soon to meet again. 

Several leading beekeepers were 
present at this meet. Among them I 
will mention Messrs. Pellett and Sny- 
der, president and secretary of the 
Iowa Beekeepers’ Association, Prof. 
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Handling Honey 


BY C. C. CLEMONS, 
A COMMISSION MERCHANT. 


Read before the Missouri State Beekeepers’ 
Association. 
HAT I do not know about bees 
ie would make a very large book, 
for all bees look alike to me. 
However, I cannot say the same for 
honey. I have seen a great many dif- 
ferent kinds of honey. Honey,as a 
food, is one of the most wholesome of 
allsweets. It is also one of the most 
delicious. There is no preparation 
made or put up by man that can com- 
pare with the product of the bee. 
Therefore, it is up to the producers to 
keep up the high appreciation that the 
consumers of this wholesome and de- 
licious sweet now have by being 
cleanly and sanitary in preparing it for 
the market. 

Weall know that the bee-business 
requires about as much brains and 
study as any other branch of industry, 
necessitating not only talent but care 
and attention, and every man in the 
business ought to have pride enough 
to take the best care of his bees; also 
prepare the product so that it will 
bring the top market price. 

Extracted honey should be strained, 


































No. 1. YELLOW SWEET {CLOVER (Melilotus officinalis). 


No. 2. W.. alba, TALL, SLENDER, 


COVERDALE’S CHOICE. NO. 3. M,a/ba, HiGHWAY, MORE BITTER. NO. 4. ALFALFA. 


Bartholomew, of Ames, and Mr. L. A. 
Syverud, of Canton, S. Dak. 

But a very interesting subiect re- 
mains for me to treat. That is the ac- 
count of my visit at the Gallagher 
home and apiary during my stay at 
Maquoketa. Mr. Gallagher is a splen- 
did beekeeper. I will speak of this in 
a separate article soon.—C. P. DapDAnr. 


ARTICLES~ 


if necessary, and put up in new 5-gal- 
lon cans. If second-hand cans are 
used, see that they are absolutely clean. 
One of the members, who is present, 
told me he bought some extracted 
honey put up in second-hand cans, and 


while the honey was as fine white 
clover as he ever handled, the cans 
were dusty and rusty. He also said he 
could tell what kind of bees the pro- 
ducers of this honcy were. This honey 
also contained flies and soil, conse- 
quently this depreciated the: selling 
price, whereas if it had been strained 
and the cans clean the honey would 
have been all right. This producer 
was not dishonest, but careless. 

I would like to tell what happened in 
our place of business as regards dis- 
honesty. Mr. Leahy, of Higginsville, 
Mo., came in one day and asked if we 
had any beeswax. I told him that we 
had just received two nice large cakes, 
about 100 pounds. We agreed onthe 
price. He then said, “I have never 
done any business with your house; 
you can ship the beeswax C. O. D. or I 
will remit you.” I told him he could 
remit, as I had never yet, in all my 
dealings, run across a dishonest bee- 
man. In getting this wax ready for 
shipment, we had to cut one of the 
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cakes open, and, behold ! we found a 
10-pound stone in the first cake, and in 
cutting into the other cake we found 
the same thing. I began to lose faith 
in bee-men. I wrote the gentleman, 
from whom we got the wax,and he 
came to see me. He said he had bought 
the wax from two peddlers late one 
evening. He paid for the two stones 
and my faith was restored. 

Well, now, a little more about honey. 
Until lately we have always been un- 
favorable to more than two grades of 
comb honey, No.1 and No. 2, but this 
fall we have had two cars of comb 
honey from Colorado graded under the 
new rules of the Colorado State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, and we were well 
pleased with the grading. These two 
cars were certainly graded according 
to rules. 

A great trouble with some beekeep- 
ers is they do not or will not comply 
closely with the grading rules. We 
also approve of the manner in which 
the two cars, just mentioned, were 
marked, as each grade is easily distin- 
guished fromthe others. Each grade 
is marked with a letter. For instance, 
fancy was marked with a “C,” No.1 
with an “H,” and No.2 with a “P.” Of 
course, any letter of the alphabet could 
be used, the object of changing the 
marking of the cases to letters being 
very obvious. 

For instance, a producer often has a 
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BROOD Sows GRAZING ON A SWEET CLOVER PASTURE—FARM OF FRANK COVERDALE. 


quantity of honey slightly travel stained 
but of good weight, hardly of good 
enough quality to grade No. 1, but cer- 
tainly worth more than the price pre- 
vailing at that time for the No. 2 grade 
He cannot, conscientiously, pack and 
grade this lot No. 1, and certainly if he 
calls it No.2 he will have to take the 
lower grade price. Therefore, by mark- 


Courtesy of Dakota Farmer.) 


ing the cases with a letter the lot could 
be sold strictly on its merits without 
misrepresentation by either the ship- 
per or commission man, and without 
the purchaser feeling that he was pay- 
ing too high a price for off grades. 
The cases marked by a letter can be 
sold with the understanding that the 
letter either represents a grade, either 
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No.l or No. 2. or that it was the mark 
ysed by an individual shipper. We 
would recommend, however, that stand- 
ard grading rules be adhered to as 
closely as possible. 

The 24-section case is about the only 
case that is now being used, either sin- 
gle or double deck, the 12, 18, and 28 
section cases being out of date. 

As to sections, we have been asked 
the question, ‘‘ Which are the most 
favorable with dealers, 4x5 or 44x4% 
sections?” We find some difference in 
opinions, but not enough to speak of. 
We do not think it makes any difference 
with the consumer, if the honey is 
clean and good weight. They say 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” so 
the next thing to grading is cleanli- 
ness. What looks nicer than a nice, 
white, clean case of sections and clean 
honey? Buyers always give this kind 
of package the preference. 

Always nail the cases securely, but 
use small nails so that the top may be 
taken off without splitting it. Buyers 
generally want the top removed so they 
may see if the sections run uniform as 
to quality, and in making local ship- 
ments I think you all know it is very 
important that you crate your cases. 

Another important thing to remem- 
ber is, do not fail to use separators, 
and be careful not to separate so closely 
that your sections will not weigh over 
10 or 12 ounces. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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Colony Odor of Bees 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


R. EDITOR :—In your foot-note to 
Mr. Hastings’ article on page 237, 
July, 1914, you imply that I am 
one of a very few who doubt the exis- 
tence of colony odor. If thatis what 
you intended, I beg leave to correct 
you. If we may judge by analogy it is 
very probable that each colony does 
possess an individual odor peculiar to 
itself. Also, if we judge by behavior 
of the bees under sundry conditions, 
they are guided by some unseen or un- 
seeable factor which is best explained 
by ascribing it to odor. Such suppo- 
sition is strengthened by a knowledge 
of the bees’ acute sense of smell for 
some things. 

With such foundation for belief in 
the existence of individual colony 
odor, there has been built up little by 
little a hypothesis as to the individual 
bee’s possession and retention of such 
odor and sundry practices of bee-cul- 
ture have been based on such supposi- 
tion. I contend that facts do not war- 
rant the belief in the retention by the 
individual bee of its colony odor after 
agreater or lesser absence from the 
colony. Or if we grant the possession 
of such odor, I contend that it plays a 
minor part inthe bees’ reception among 
strangers. Furthermore, we have no 
proof or assurance that a bee confined 
foratime in an alien colony acquires 
the odor of that colony. 

i:ven though such things are almost 
universally believed by beekeepers 
does not make them so. Once every- 
bo ly believed the world was flat (and 
soine do now), but it is notso. Once 
all beekeepers believed in a “king bee,” 
but we know differently now. Once 
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all beekeepers believed that bees arose 
from putrid meat, that wax was gath- 
ered from flowers, that bees stored 
honey in the cells with the tongue, that 
nectar was evaporated and ripened by 
exposure on the tongue, that a tongue 
extended toward a queen or other bee 
was Offering or giving food, that pol- 
len was rammed into cells with the 
bees’ head, all of which we now know 
is notso. Andthere are sundry other 
things commonly believed which are 
known to those who have investigated 
to be not so. 

As far as I am personally concerned 
it would be to my advantage to have 
the beekeepers believe as many erro- 
neous things as possible, and base 
many laborious and costly practices 
thereon, for it would make it so much 
easier for me to compete with them 
andto make my business greater and 
more profitable than theirs. But in 
the long run it would not help me. 
Ignorance is a drag on the whole na- 


tion, and though I might profit today 
by not helping others, tomorrow. my 
children might be losers by the ignor- 
ance of some of their fellowmen. So 
after all it is really selfishness which 
seems to be the motive for my con- 
tentions. 

Concerning Mr. Hastings’ doubt of 
my observations, all I can say is 
that judging by his article his observa- 
tions have not been extensive enough. 
While at one time colonies resent the 
intrusion of any strangers, at another 
time any bee may enter anywhere. One 
day we may unite bees in any way we 
choose and the next day it takes all 
the skill we have. Under many condi- 
tions we may give queens to alien bees 
without any precautions whatever, and 
another day we must use much care. 

Until beekeepers will lay aside their 
prejudices, and will weigh each ob- 
served fact, it is almost useless to cite 
sundry examples where bees behave as 
if recognizing an odor, and the equally 
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numerous times when their behavior 
suggests either the absence of any 
odor or their complete ignoring of it. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me 
repeat that I believe each colony prob- 
ably does have its individual odor 
(there are exc:ptions), and that it is 
possible that each bee thereof may 
possess and retain for atime such col- 
ony odor, but what I do most positively 
assert is that such odors do not play 
anything like the important part in 
practical bee-culture which has been 
given to them, and that beekeepers are 
blind to their own best interests when 
they fail to lay aside prejudice and 
blind belief and weigh fact against 
fact. 

In conclusion, let me say that when 
believing in the importance of odor as 
a factor in bee behavior, and basing 
my practices thereon, | had as much 
labor and as many troubles as the rest 
in carrying out the ordinary routine 
of bee-culture. Since relegating odor 
to the -background and proceeding 
along independent lines, I have ac- 
complished much that is ordinarily 
considered impracticable and have ma- 
terially lessened the labor. 

Providence, R. I. 
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Isle of Wight Disease 


BY GEO. W. JUDGE. 


NOTICE that the so-called “Isle of 
Wight Disease” (microsporidiosis) 
which has made such havoc among 

the bee population in this country, is 
engaging theattention of the American 
bee papers of late. Ido not think it is 
generally realized in America whata 
menace this disease is to the industry. 
In Great Britain, during the last few 
years, it has spread rapidly all over the 
country, and today there are very few 
districts indeed that have not been 
visited by it. In many localities every 
colony has been destroyed; in fact, in 
the comparatively small area of north- 
west Kent (in whichI reside) there is 
not 5 percent of the colonies alive to- 
day, that were in perfect condition 
three years ago. 

The causative agent (Vosema apis) is 


















































very destructive to bee life, and it is to 
be hoped that every effort will be taken 
to prevent the introduction of the dis- 
ease to America. 

I take this opportunity to enclose 
one of my photographs of the remains 
of a colony that had been destroyed by 
this disease. It shows a comb taken 
from a diseased hive with the queen 
among the small cluster of dead bees. 

It is one of the characteristics of this 
disease that the queen is the last to 
survive,and from her position among 
the cluster of dead bees, it is pretty 
evident that her death was caused by 
chill, rather than from the effects of the 
disease. 

This photograph is one of a set of 
original photographs recently exhib- 
ited at the Conversazione of the British 
Beekeepers’ Association on this disease. 

Barrowdene, Kent, England. 
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The Launch in Beekeeping 


BY GRANT ANDERSON. 


usual one. The heavy rains in 

winter started the honey plants 
to growing, but later the weather 
turned out dry and cool with fog on 
warm mornings. The bees built up 
slowly on heavy stores, and the result 
was we were a full month later getting 
our first honey out than we were last 
spring. Swarming has also been later 
and lighter. The honey is of fine 
quality and the demand very good. We 
have orders now for more than 10,000 
pounds of honey. The season, while 
late, promises to be a good one; boun- 
tiful rains and warm sun will surely 
bring the bloom. 

Our new baby yard that we started 
this spring has attracted considerable 
attention, located as it is on the very 
bank of the Arroyo, in sight of people 
passing in boats. 

Ienclose a photograph of our big 
launch Queen B, with a light load of 
bees. The young man in the boat is 
my baby boy 15 years old. My two 
boys are my only helpers in the out- 
apiaries. We have a house at our new 
baby apiary, where the boys live most 


Te season of 1914 has been an un- 
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of the time and attend to the lowe 
apiaries. Our launch, Annie Lee will 
take the boys to any of the lower api. 
ps saga g ba few minutes and carry a sup. 
* ives and other fixtures for the 
As you will see, the Queen i 
strictly a work boat. We a, — 
built this boat for this special PUrpose 
and after using her for several months 
we are satisfied that it would be diff 
cult to build a better one for the pur. 
pose. While the Queen B isa work 
boat, there are no boats on the Arroyo 
that can outrun her or run in as shal- 
low water as she with the same load, 
A good boat is the handiest thing for 
hauling honey. Some may think that 
lugging honey down and up hills to 
and from the boat would not be pleas. 
ant. We think so, too, but we don't 
do it. We have wire cables stretched 
from the top of the bank to the land- 
ings, and wheel our honeyto the upper 
end of the cable, and there a grab is 
made for the purpose, grips the case 
swings it up and rolls down the cable 
with it and a man in the boat lowers it 
At the home landing we have a derrick 
with which to lift the honey out of the 
boat, swing it around on to a little 
platform which is suspended from an- 
other cable on which two rollers run 
and the honey is run up the cable to 
the top of the bank and placed on the 
truck ready for the depot or honey 
house. This plan does away with most 
of the heavy lifting and saves time. 
Our road is always good, rain or 
shine. Some one may want to know 
what Iam doing while the boys look 
after the lower apiaries. Well, I hap- 
pen to be busy most of the time. | 
have one honey yard and three queen 
yards to work besides transporting the 
hives and other supplies to the boys, 
shipping queens and honey and look- 
ing after the business generally. The 
cost of running the Queen B is less 
than the cost of feed for a team; it is 
less trouble and more satisfactory. 
For moving bees there is nothing as 
good asa boat; we can move them 
with safety the hottest weather we 
have. We can move a good sized api- 
ary at one trip. 
San Benito, Tex. 
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The Odor Theory 


BY H. SPUHLER. 


T was with a keen interest that I read 
‘ the articles of Arthur C. Miller and 
' of Dr. Brunnich upon the introduc- 
tion of queens and the odor theory. 
_ Without doubt the Miller method of 
introduction is excellent as concerns 
its simplicity and the results obtained. 
But I am astonished as to his view 
point concerning the role of odor in 
the domestic economy of the hive. In 
his last article Mr. Miller says: “I 
admit that each colony may have its 
individual odor, but I deny that a bee, 
after along foraging trip, will retain 
enough of it to affect her reception by 
an alien colony. On the contrary, 
every observation indicates that it is 
wholly the individual bee’s behavior 
which governs her reception.” To 
prove this he cites the fact that field 
workers, returning loaded from the 
field, are accepted everywhere, and 
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To solve the question of odor we 
must remember that all the faculties of 
the bees are intended primarily for the 
conservation of the race. If our the- 
ory is well founded, the odor must 
serve this purpose, and the bees must 
recognize each other by their individ- 
ual colony odor. I have often made the 
experiment that chilled bees gathered 
up and placed at the entrance of a 
hive are driven away, and even carried 
away, by the bees of thit hive. If. on 
the other hand, during a honey flow, 
some laden workers go astray into the 
wrong hive, they are readily accepted. 
This is easily understood. Ina time 
of abundance, no one is afraid of 
thieves, and there is very much less 
guarding than in a dearth. Besides, 
the colonies of an apiary visiting the 
same kinds of bloom, it brings the bees’ 
odor nearer together. Then, too, bees 
like men, are unlikely to drive away 
those who bring them something. In 
a dearth, the conditions are entirely 
different, every strange bee, even a 


young bee, is mercilessly driven away ; 
the struggle for existence demands it. 

It is true that robbers are easily rec- 
ognized even by their behavior, their 
guilty actions betray them. But the 
control of strangers is made more by 
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odor than by sight. The Italian bees 
mix readily with the blacks, but the in- 
verse rarely happens. They usually re- 
fuse to accept of common bees. This 
is difficult to explain. 

Orphan bees are usually accepted 
everywhere, when they come as-suppli- 
cants, fanning their wings and humbly 
asking for admittance. But if the api- 
arist tries to unite them forcibly, with- 
out necessary precautions, the greater 
number of them are killed. When the 
uniting is done upon nuclei, or normal 
colonies transported in the place of 
others the union is more likely to suc- 
ceed owing to the reciprocal embar- 
rassment although they evidently know 
the united bees to be strangers. 

The fact cited by Mr. Miller, that 
drones have a free pass everywhere, 
brings forward another question, that 
of sex odor. He says: “Have not 
drones the odor of their own colony ?” 
Unquestionably, but much stronger 
than the colony odor is the sex odor, 
and this is what protects the drones. 
At the time of swarming the entire 
colony is sexually excited. The worker 
bees are females, though imperfect, 
and at this time they evidently have to 
a certain degree an amorous sentiment 
for the males. It would be against the 
purposes of nature if the bees of a 
colony attacked strange drones, for 
the natural law favors the mating of 
the queen with a drone from another 
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hive, so as to avoid the noxious in 
breeding. 

lt must be understood that the sex 
odor of the queen is in no way inferior 
to that of the drone. Swarming time 
furnishes us with evidence of this, 
since matings take place between colo- 
nies 4or 5 kilometers apart. But the 
sexual odor of the female does not dis- 
appear after fecundation. It remains 
in queens as well as it does in other liv- 
ing beings. 

During an apicultural demonstration 
I was transferring a Carniolan colony 
and placed the queen in a cage so as to 
give the students opportunity to ex- 
amine her more closely. After a time 
this queen was returned to the bees 
and the cage was laid a few feet away. 
After the operation, I went to get the 
cage and was surprised to see it cov- 
ered with young bees which had been 
accidentally scattered in handling the 
frames. They had been attracted by 
the odor of the queen though she was 
in there no longer. 

Another time, after hiving a trans- 
ferred colony, I noticed the bees scat- 
tering in every direction. The queen 
was missing. Luckily I had another 
queen in reserve in a match box. As 
soon as this match box was placed in 
the hive, the bees gathered around it 
and formed a marching line from the 
outside while fanning their wings. I 
liberated the queen, and it goes with- 
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IN THE APIARY AT COLO LOOKING FOR QUEENS. 


out saying that she was well received. 
The sexual odor is manifested not 
only by the queen but by the entire 
coiony. This may be exemplified in 
uniting swarms. There is no difficulty 
in uniting primary or secondary 
Swarms together. But if we try to 
unite a primary swarm with an after 
swarm, it usually results in a failure. 
The reason is that their sexual odor is 
different, the secondary swarm being 
under the excitement of rut, while 
with a fecundated queen the primary 
swarm is not under such excitement. 














HIs FrIRstT EXPERIENCE WITH BEES WAS AT 
THE CoLo FIELD MEET. 


The knowledge of the role played by 
odorin the management of an apiary 
and in the life of the bee facilitates the 
conduct of the apiary. But the “be- 
havior” of both the bees and the api- 
arist is also an important factor which 
we must not undervalue. An experi- 
enced apiarist working quietly at his 
bees, handles them with greater suc- 
cess and is less stung than a beginner. 
It also happens that a frightened queen 
~ sometimes attacked by her own 

ees. 


How ‘about Mr. Arthur C. Miller’s 
success in his method of introduction ? 
It is based upon the same reasons that 
cause the success of beekeepers who 
introduce queens by putting the colo- 
nies in the position of swarms. In 
either case the bees are reduced to 
despair. An artificial swarm without a 
queen, having no resources, will ac- 
cept any queen given. By the Miller 
process the colony is so disturbed, ex- 
cited both by the smoke and the want 
of ventilation, that the bees are only 
looking for safety from the terrible 
conditions created. The combination 
of smokeand of this excitement pro- 
duces a distinctive odor which pervades 
the entire hive, and it is for those rea- 
sons that the queen is accepted. So 
the method of Mr. Miller depends upon 
the same factors as other methods but 
in a different manner. His great merit 
consists in having supplied so simple a 
method, which will render great ser- 
vices to beekeepers. 

Zurich, Switzerland. 
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Second Iowa Field Meet 


BY FRANK C, PELLETT. 








HE second Iowa field meeting, 
T which was held at the Hall apiary 
at Colo on June 10, was a decided 
success, although the attendance was 
not as large as had been expected. 
The weather was threatening in the 
morning, and rain fell not many miles 
away, but it cleared nicely before noon 
and those present spent a most profit- 
able day. A register book was kept 
open, and at the close of the day con- 
tained more than 60 names of those in 
attendance. 

The day was spent in discussions 
and examination of the Hall equipment 
and bees. Aftera most excellent din- 
ner served by the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
Prof. Bartholomew, of Ames, gave a 
very good talk on “ Value of Scientific 
Research to the Beekeeper.” Prof. 
Bartholomew is in charge of the new 
course in beekeeping at the Iowa 
Agricultural College, and has outlined 
some of thethings that the State should 
undertake, which the individual is not 
in position to carry on alone 





Most of the Hall bees are very gen. 
tle, and although most of the cay was 
spent among the hives, and nearly jj 
were opened one or more times, there 
was little trouble with stings. One 
colony proved to be an exception to 
the rule, and boiled out in the good olq 
style, and raised a considerable com. 
motion. One youngster who had fo}. 
lowed operations very closely ang 
asked many questions, had his curi. 
osity entirely satisfied with a souvenir 
under his eye. He did not again visit 
the yard. 

Altogether those present voted the 
day a most pleasant one, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall and daughter Annette splen- 
did hosts. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 
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A Century of Progress 


BY J. E. CRANE. 


FAMOUS French surgeon made 
A the statement a century ago that 

surgery had reached such a de- 
gree of perfection that it could not be 
expected to go any farther. Amputa- 
tions and removals of some external 
growths, and in extreme cases removal 
of bone pressure on the brain was 
about all that could be done at that 
time. As we look at it now, surgery 
was then in its infancy. 

With the discovery of anesthesia, 
with chloroform and ether, a new start 
was made in the art. The discovery 
that mortification was the result of 
microscopic bacteria was a wonderful 
help. Then came antiseptic treatment 
with’ increased skill until today the 
surgeon goes to the very center of the 
body and head of a patient. Immense 
improvements have been made in 
many other lines. Methods of travel 
have changed until today we can cross 
the ocean or the continent in a few 
days, or with our own conveyance 
travel over our country roads at 30 
miles an hour. In fact, the dream of 
the ages has come true when a man 
may fly over mountains and valleys, 
rivers and lakes. 

How about beekeeping ? A century 
ago there had been little improvement 
in it over that of 2000 years ago. The 
studies of Langstroth gave us the mov- 
able-comb hive; placing beekeeping at 
once ona solid foundation; eliminat- 
ing the element of chance or guess 
work; enabling us to accomplish work 
we had previously not dared to at- 
tempt. 

To subdue and keep the bees in sub- 
jection, Quinby soon brought out a 
hand smoker, the forerunner of all our 
modern smokers. With smoker and a 
veil we were masters of our bees. ; 

But more was desired. How nice it 
would be if we could take the honey 
out of the combs and return them to 
the hive to be filled again! Very soon 
a thoughtful German brought out the 
honey extractor. I remember, about 
1868, attaching a cord to the ceiling 
overhead, and after twisting it very 
tightly, fastening the other end to the 
bail of a pail in which I had placed a 
comb, and let it whirl just to see if it 
would work. And it did, and in 1869 I 
made a machine with which I took 240 
pounds of honey from one hive. What 
dreams of future success were mine! 
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But we found that the larve would 
come out of the brood-combs with the 
honey, for we had no way at first to 
keep the queen from laying in the ex- 
tracting combs. So some ingenious 
mechanic made the queen-excluding 
zinc for honey-boards. To this was 
added an escape to remove the bees 
from both comb andextracting supers. 
That has saved us a great deal of time 
and vexation. 


We can now save our combs already 
built, and get much more honey than 
before. But comb was so valuable, 
why could we not in some way make 
artificial combs? To help the bees, I 
remember feeding or giving them thin 
scrapings of wax which they accepted 
and worked into their combs. After 
many experiments and many failures 
comb foundation was brought out in 
its present form; one of the greatest 
helps to modern beekeeping. 


Honey boxes or supers were mostly 
made of % or % inch lumber, of all 
shapes and sizes, with sometimes a lit- 
tle glass in one end to show the comb. 
These were sent to marketin dry-goods 
boxes, or even barrels. Later came 
glass boxes, and then the beautiful and 
convenient single combs with shipping 
cases to match them in appearance. 

I must not forget the introduction in 
this country of Italian bees, which gave 
a wonderful impetus to advanced bee- 
keeping. It gave a fresh interest in 
artificial queen rearing until it has be- 
come a science of itself, and adds im- 
mensely to the pleasure and profit of 
keeping bees. 

One hundred years ago it was 
thought that buckwheat was about the 
Only farm crop that would amount to 
much for bee pasturage, but about 1866 
alsike clover was introduced as a val- 
uable plant for both forage and honey. 
In 1869 my brother and I had two acres 
in bloom. What a sight! It well re- 
paid for the seed that cost us $1.20 per 
peund. Inthis same year M. M. Bald- 
ridge wrote to the American Bee Jour- 
nal extolling the value of sweet clover 
for bees, which is now becoming an 
mportant factor in many places. Since 

hat time alfalfa las shown its ability, 


especially in the West, to yield honey 
abundantly. These have all become 
important farm crops, and will help to 
make good the loss from our diminish- 
ing basswood forests. 

One hundred years ago little was 
known of brood diseases. Since then 
they have been so carefully studied 
that we can very largely control them. 
In many, or most, of our northern 
States we have bee inspectors to in- 
struct and assist beekeepers in over- 
coming these drawbacks to successful 
beekeeping. 

Our modern wax extractors are 
almost as much of an improvement in 
getting wax out of old combs as the 
honey extractor in removing the honey 
from the combs. Methods of handling 
bees, prevention of swarming and 
marketing honey have greatly improved. 
Of beekeeping literature there was lit- 
tle in this country. But we have had 
for many years “ Langstroth’s Hive 
and Honey Bee,” “ Mysteries of Bee- 
keeping Explained,” by Moses Quinby, 
“Root’s A BC,” Dr. Miller’s “Fifty 
Years Among the Bees,” “Advanced 
Beekeeping,” by Hutchinson, and other 
smaller works. Several periodicals de- 
voted almost exclusively to the inter- 
ests of beekeeping give us everything 
of value or helpful. The Bureau of 
Entomology of the Department at 
Washington, D. C., has for many years 
been working with us and for usin 
solving the problems beekeepers have 
not the time to work out. 


With improved methods and imple- 
ments during the latter part of the last 
century, honey became so abundant 
that the price went very low. I was 
able to buy the choicest white sage 
honey in the Boston market for 6 cents 
a pound. But the low price and 
abundance ledto its use in cooking 
and manufacturing; a single firm, I am 
informed, now takes about 100 carloads 
a year for this purpose. Its use asa 
table luxury is increasing, and it can 
now be found in hotels, restaurants 
and dining cars, as well as on the fam- 
ily table. 

The immense value of bees in the 
cross fertilization of flowers has been 


discovered in recent years. While this 
does not perhaps add to the wealth of 
the beekeeper, it may add greatly to his 
happiness to know that his bees are of 
as much value to his neighbor as to 
himself. 

Has beekeeping now reached such a 
degree of perfection that there will be 
no further improvement? We do not 
think so, for there are yet many prob- 
lems not less difficult of solution than 
many of those already solved. How 
fascinating the business of beekeeping 
seems, compared with even 60 years 
ago! 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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The Bee-Escape Board Improved 


BY GEO. A. BOYUM. 


BEE-ESCAPE is a device to get 
A the bees out of the supers. It per- 

mits them to leave the super and 
prevents their return. 


Illustration: A represents a common 
bee-escape board with a Porter bee- 
escape in the center. When a bee-es- 
































ORDINARY ESCAPE BOARD. 


cape is placed under a super, the re- 
maining bees at once begin to look for 
a placeto get out. Naturally they go 
first to the corners or cracks where the 
light comes in, in search for an exit. 
With a board like A, the bees follow 
the edge or corner around the board 
probably several times before they 
chance to cross over the middle of it 
and discover the opening through the 
escape. 

With a board like B, having two slats 
nailed to it,as shown in the illustra- 
tion, the bees may begin to follow the 
edge or corner at any point, and will 
always be directed right into the open- 
ing in the escape. With this added 
improvement all the bees leave the 
super in much less time. 

The slats should be fastened by only 
one nail in the middle, so that they 
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THE SLATS TACKED ON. 


may be turned as shown in illustration 
C, thereby permitting the escape to be 
taken ot. The slats serve to hold the 
escape, tin or screen in place; they 
should be %-inch thinner than the out- 
side rim, z. e.,3-16 inch thick for the 
common bee-escape board. The bee- 
escape boards should, however, be %- 
inch deep with %-inch slats across the 
center. 
Rushford, Minn. 
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Initiating Father 
BY W. EDGAR WOODRUFF. 


P to this time mother had always 
Uj been the bee-man at our house. 
Father’s closest acquaintance with 
the winged tribe consisted of clutter- 
ing up good lumber in an effort to nail 
“ready made” hives together, and in 
sampling rather freely the liquid sweets 
when they were placed upon the table. 
Yes, and it must be confessed, that 
father had been known to boast to our 
neighbors of the fact that this “new 
rig” or that new piece of furniture was 
purchased with money that we made 
out of our bees. 

Mother had grown up in a bee-yard, 
so to speak; had made her way through 
college by means of them, and so noth- 
ing was more natural than that she 
should tend a few bees. ‘hat was all 
very well so long as they could be kept 
in our own bailiwick, but when mother 
branched out and leased a large out- 
yard the bee business began to take on 
a serious aspect. At least it seemed so 
to father, for it began to be hinted 
around the table and in the secret 
councils of the home that father might 
now and then contrive to take a hand. 
But father always managed to keep 
both of his hands occupied with other 
matters. The fact is, he made it a 
point soon after this out-yard deal was 
put through to secure a job that took 
practically all of his waking hours. But 
somehow, scheme as he might, there 
would come sneaking into father’s ken 





the consciousness that sooner or later 
this expanding bee business would call 
loudly for a lift from his right arm. 
Before extracting time father burnt 
up great areas of gray matter trying to 
figure outa way to keep his vacation 
from coinciding with that eventful and 


dreaded occasion. Finally a neighbor 
with strong arms and a somewhat inti- 
mate acquaintance with the secrets of 
Father Langstroth, was employed to 
assist mother in taking the honey. So 
while these two were immersed in the 
mysteries and pleasures of Honeylaud, 
father was wading knee-deep in a cer- 
tain trout stream. But even there 
father’s mind was notentirely at peace. 
The “ blue jinks” kept whispering to 
him that sooner or later his day—his 
Waterloo—with the bees would come. 
And come it did, and that with a ven- 
geance. 

On Sept. 1, father’s job ceased, pe- 
tered out, vamoosed. Not that he got 
fired, but that the statute of limitation 
was called upon that sort of work. 
This left father upon the high seas of 
idleness, which state was at once 
pounced upon by mother as affording 
the proper hiatus for father’s initiation 
into bee lore. (Right here, gentle 
reader and frowning editor, let me 



































C. 


EsCAPE BOARD ACCORDING TO GEORGE A. 
BoyuM. 


confess to you that the father in ques- 
tion is yours truly. So, by your leave, 
1 shall hereafter use the personal 
pronoun.) 

I said my job ended on the Ist. It 
was just one day later when my wife— 
in a burst of confidence, like she was 
disclosing some glad, good news—told 
me that the late crop of honey was just 
fairly groaning at the out-yard for 
somebody to extract it. 

“Dad,” said she with her sweetest 
coo, “you and lare in for the finest 
little outing of our lives. We will take 
the small rig,a camp outfit,and you 
may take your fishing tackle—whata 
time we will have!” 

Whenever my wife wishes to take the 





sting out of a disagreeable thing she 
promises me a day's fishing. However 
upon this occasion a deep blue “ funk” 
filled my horizon, and the silver hope 
of a day with the finny tribe failed to 
cause the clouds to lift. For, to tel 
you the truth as between man and man 
I was mortally afraid of bees. One 
was sufficient to set my nerves to buzz. 
ing like a dentist’s torture-machine 
while the thoughts of facing millions 
of them—oh, what’s the use? 

There came to my mind the memory 
of that occasion when I proposed to 
my wife, or rather, when I first at- 
tempted to propose to her. For,as] 
stated bcfore, her mother kept bees, 
Yes, most decidedly she kept bees— 
kept them in the garden, the back yard, 
the front yard, and upon the front 
porch. In fact, her bees acted as a 
sort of barrier to keep the young men 
away from her girls. But, as for me,| 
was so infatuated that (at that stage of 
the game) not even bees or yellow 
jackets, for that matter, would prevent 
me from dashing headlong where an- 
gels were wont to tread. For, believe 
me, those girls were some enticing! 

When I proposed, or to speak more 
accurately, when I was in the act of 
proposing, the girl and I were outin 
the garden where the bees were flying 
thick and fast. She was plucking lilac 
blossoms, and I was upon my knees 
declaiming— 

**Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt my - 

Just then something happened—hap- 
pened big, swift, effective. That last 
word stuck in mythroat. I grasped at 
the seat of my—oh, it’s none of your 
business upon what particular part of 
my anatomy that bee deposited its sting. 

But I wander from my story. Oh, 
yes, | was saying my wife wanted me 
to accompany her to the bee-yard. We 
went; that is, my wife went. I sat in 
the rig and supposedly held the lines. 
One thing only of that 9-mile drive do 
I remember. My wife stopped at the 
post-office to get the mail. She re- 
marked she had received a letter which 
didn’t interest me at:ll. At any rate, 
it didn’t interest me then. I was trying 
to pump mental vim into my despairing 
soul in an effort to make myself believe 
I was not afraid of bees. I, who, since 
coming to the West, had poked a 
mountain lion out of a den with a 
pole; I, who, had met a cinnamon bear 
face to face and lived to tell the tale—I 
simply would not be afraid of a mere 
insect! While thus practicing my soul 
we reached our goal, and before I re- 
alized it, we were at work. 


“My! there won’t be over five or six 
hundred pounds of this crop,” ex- 
claimed my wife after she had hefted a 
few supers. She proceeded to smoke 
the bees out of a dozen or more supers 
and I carried them into the honey 
house. Everything was made ready, 
and she showed me how to uncap the 
combs of honeyand place them in the 
extractor baskets. She gave the ex- 
tractor a few turns, reversed the bas- 
kets, and then stopped to show me the 
letter. It was a telegram and ran as 
follows: 

“Be at the Capitol Tuesday morn- 
ing. Fate of Woman Suffrage Bill 
hangs on a full representation of our 
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mmitiee. 

“4 (Signed) 

“Papa, dear,” said my better half, a 
half formed tear in either eye, “that’s 
tomorrow. ought to go, but how in 
the world could you manage this ex- 
tracting alone ?” 

The world stopped revolving. The 
sun stood still. The moon went out, 
andthe stars refused to shine. After 
about four zons—‘ Never mind, my 
dear, 1 can manage to do it somehow. 
Possibly get a man to help me,” I ven- 


“Mrs. Brixsy.” 


tured. ae 
Now lam not on principle opposed 
to woman suffrage. Indeed, I had 


written several articles for the loeal 
press during the campaign in its favor. 
And, too, when my wife was appointed 
upon a committee to go before the 
legislature and lobby for the bill, I felt 
that the whole family had been hon- 
ored, and now thata call had come 
forher to gol could not say her nay. 
But as for me—if the seven labors of 
Hercules had just then been thrust un- 
der my nose they would have looked as 
tiddledywinks beside the dumbfound- 
ing work before me. To extract or 
not to extract—that was the question ; 
whether it was nobler to run and hire 
aman to “juice” those bees for me, or 
to stand my ground and fight it out by 
main strength and awkwardness! I 
chose the latter course. And before 
the erstwhile companion of my stings 
and hysteria was out of hearing I was 
evermore making that old extractor 
hum. It hummed so loudly that its 
toe-hold gave way,a cable “ busted,” 
and I was furced to put it in dry dock 
for repairs. 

The next thing that went end-to was 
when, in my muscular enthusiasm, I 
turned so fast that the honey overran 
the pail and found a receptacle in my 
boot. When my wife left she gave me 
aspoonful of lard and cautioned me to 
keep all the bearings of the machine 
oiled. I wanted to use axle grease or 
cylinder oil, but she insisted on the 
lard. Iwas soonto find out why. I 
guess I failed to open the gate to the 
extractor wide enough, for the bottom 
of the tank soon filled with honey. 
I began to notice concentric circles of 
dark honey. On examination I found 
that a too generous application of 
lard on the bearings in that neigh- 
borhood was the cause of the streaks. 
Then I was forced to throw away the 
honey and oil the bearings again. 


That night I attempted to put the 
empty supers back on the hives. Every 
time [{ lifted a cover from a_ hive the 
bees literally blackened me. The little 
rascals acted as though they were say- 
ing: “Now, here comes the fellow 
who took our cloak; now he will take 
our coat, also. Let’s go for him.” And 
they went. My veil was the first one 
Eve made for our ancestor, and my 
gloves had ringworm in the fingers. 
To enhance my esteem for the job, I 
wore low shoes! Now, don’t smile, 
you smug, complacent veteran! I 
Maintain there is nothing funnyina 
bee sting. It’s the most matter-of-fact, 
business-like transaction I ever met 
with. But there are some folks who 
are mean enough to smile or even guf- 
faw when some poor dupe gets the 
“hot stuff.” 

The following day I managed to 


“swipe” 25 or 30 supers from the bees 
and began extracting. The honey-flow 
had ceased; the bees began to “ whee- 
whee ” all around the house for a taste. 
I couldn’t keep the uncapping knives 
hot. The honey was so thick the ex- 
tractor wouldn’t throw it out. I got 
hot and began to slam-bang things 
around in great shape. In the melee I 
turned over 5 gallons of honey, which 
proceeded to splash out of the honey 
house to feed the bees. I soon had the 
nicest mess of robbing on my hands 
you eversaw. I was still warm under 
the collar when the uncapping knife 
ricocheted over a bumpy comb and 
shaved a quarter-section off the palm 
of my hand. A little later my shirt 
sleeve caught in the free-running crank 
of the extractor, which incident left 
me in a state of statuesq:e nudity. 
Then I sat down to perspire and medi- 
tate. “Thinks I, if these are the joys 
of beekeeping spoken of by the ABC 
book, then let me to more peaceful 
pursuits; such, for instance, as lion 
taming or lassoing crocodiles.” 

The man who had made up these 
hives had evidently got hold of the 
wrong instruction sheet—possibly a 


sheet explaining how to put together a 
Wright 


aeroplane. The tin rabbets 


=—=—_—" 


were put in flat sothat the rib stuck 
out inside the hive. The frames were 
the Hoffman shoulder spacing type. 
These he had nailed so that both shoul- 
ders were on the same side of the 
frame. The bees had been trained to 
swim in propolis and subsist upon 
slumgum. So that the tools needed to 
manipulate the hives consisted of a 
crowbar and a can of nitroglycerine. 

In spite of all these things, like Paul 
of Tarsus, I persevered. By the last of 
the week I finished the job, and Sunday 
morning greeted my smiling family at 
home. 

“My, but you are a mess!” greeted 
my better three-quarters. “You look 
as though the land was flowing with 
milk and honey, and there were no 
boats for you to crossin. But were 
you as successful on your mission as I 
on mine ?” 

“Three thousand pounds,” replied I 
boastfully, “and a wagon load of cap- 
pings! But say,old girl, do you know 
I’m the biggest fool that ever swatted a 
bee or fanned an extractor.” 

“How’sthat?” asked my wife anx- 
iously.” 

“Why, I went 
bloomin’ yard.” 

Cottonwood, Ariz. 


and bought that 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Requeening During Summer 


In reading an old Bee Journal of nine 
years ago (1905), I noticed an article on “ Re- 
queening During Summer,” by its present 
editor, in which he says: “It is a mistake 
to requeen colonies that have good prolific 
queens just because they are two years old.” 
Is that still his view ? ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—"'A bird ‘in the hand is worth 
two in the bush,”’ and while requeening we 
may replace a prolific queen by one equally 
prolific, 1 have seen so many good queens 
prove good the third year that I prefer not 
to replace a first-class two-year old queen 
by one whose ability is unknown to me. 
The bees usually requeen in good time, if 
the matter is lefttothem. But with an in- 
ferior queen or one just fair, requeening is 
necessary.—C. P. D. 


1. Is a table cloth an advantage on frames; 
if so, state what months to keep it on in 
Ontario? , 

2. Colonies with one, two or three cells of 
European foul brood, say first of June, and 
if | kill the queen the last half of clover flow 
and iet these bees rear their own queen, 
willthis cure foul brood? If so, state time 
to doit. Clover flow from June 20 to July 20. 

3, If hives are broodless and queenless by 
June, andif givena frame of eggs, larve, 
and sealed brood to rear a queen, will the 
queen be fairly good? 

4. If Llifta frame of brood above queen- 
excluder, will the bees start queen-cells; 
then when queen is hatched take off ex- 
cluder? Will the young queen go down and 
kill the old queen? ONTARIO, 


ANSWERS.—1. You probably mean enam- 
eled cloth or oil-cloth. I used such cover- 
ings at one time, but have not had any for 
years, having nothing between top-bars and 


flat covers, except when supers are on. I 
think they are not in use nearly so much as 
formerly. If you use such coverings at all, 
you will use them at any and all times ex- 
cept when supers are on, and may even use 
them over supers. 

2. Acure would be likely to follow. Better 
not wait until the last half of the flow, as the 
case would be getting worse all the time, 
but act at the beginning of the flow. But if 
only two or three diseased cells are present, 
and the queen is good, all you need do is to 
cage her in the hive for 10 days. 

3. Young bees are the ones to rear a good 
queen, and in the case you mention there 
are probably few or no young bees, so the 
resulting queen would not be likely to be 
very good. The best thing to do with sucha 
colony is to break it up and unite with an- 
other colony or with other colonies. If you 
haven't the heart to do that, then a better 
way than the one you mention is to give 
your queenless colony the queen of some 
other colony, and let that other colony rear 
its own queen, 

4, The bees are not at all certain to start 
cells over an excluder, and if they do, when 
you take away the excluder the young queen 
is likely to be killed if the old queen isa 
good one. 


Large Hives 


To prevent swarming why don’t they use 
a larger hive thanthey do? They saya col- 
ony swarms because they haven't room to 
work; alsothe queen runs out of comb to 
lay in. OREGON. 


ANSWERS.—‘‘Why don't they?’ They do. 
Ask Dadant & Sons, and you'll find they use 
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And, 


hives much larger than most others. 
as you say, they have comparatively little 


swarming. Like enough they think the 
reason why all others do not use such large 
hives is because allothers do not know 
enough; but they'rea rather modest lot and 
wouldn't say such a thing out loud. But 
there are some who, no doubt, like myself, 
would use a larger hive than they now have 
if they were to start afresh, but when one 
has a full stock of hives on hand, it is not 
easy to make achange. However,the Da- 
dants have nothing on me as to size of hives 
after all. Upto the time of putting on su- 
pers this year, I had 16-frame hives; that is, 
I had two stories of 8frames each. No, in- 
deed, I'm not going to be outdone by any lot 
of Frenchmen in the way of being liberal in 
giving room to bees. 


Stopping a Swarm—Best Breeders—Price of Bees 


1. Is there any way to stop a swarm of 
bees that are passing by you going to the 
woods; if so, how? 

2. Which are the best bees to breed from, 
Italians, Carniolans, or others? 

3 Whatis the difference between an un- 
tested queen and a breeder? i 

4. What are common bees worth in old 
box-hives ? ARKANSAS. 

ANSWERS.—1I. Some have reported success 
by flashing upon the swarm the reflected 
rays of thesun by means of a looking-glass. 
Perhaps the most reliable thing is to throw 
upon the bees a strong spray of water. 

2. Some prefer one, some another, but the 
majority prefer Italians. 

3. When applied to Italians, a tested 
queen is one old enough to have produced 
workers, and those workers show thatthe 
queen is pure and purely mated by having 
three yellow bands. A breederis a queen 
supposed to be exceptionally good, so as to 
bea desirable queen to breed from. You 
can call your best queen your breeder, and 
she may or may not be a very superior 
queen. 

4. Thereis nostandardastothe price In 
different places they may be worth $2.000r 
less, up to $5.00 or more. 


Emptying Out Partly-Filled Frames 


What is the best I can do with frames 
partly-filled with honey; thatis, not “ ripe ?”’ 
Would you put them on hives to be finished 
up, or let the bees clean them out in the fall, 
if they will, or what would you do? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWER.—If you put those partly-filled 
frames over hives in fall to be emptied out, 
the bees may or may not empty them. If 
you expose them in the open they will as- 
suredly empty thempromptly; but they will 
also tear to pieces the tender new comb. 
You may avoid this by covering them up and 
allowing entrance foronly one bee at a time. 
A good way is to mass them on one hive— 
now and not ‘‘later’’—then when they are 
filled and sealed extract, or else keep them 
for the bees next spring. 


After-Swarms—When to Prevent Swarming 


In one way I understand that a new queen 
on emerging goes about and kills o1 destroys 
all other queen-cells or emerging queens; 
but then this seems to me not to tally with 
what is saidin this connection with after- 
swarms, In the latter, one queen takes off 
a swarm, thena later queen takes a second 
one, and so on. Now, if the first queen 
really did settle all about other cells and 
queens, how could there be after-swarms ? 

2. When one examines a colony and finds 
queen-cells, how can one satisfy himself as 
to whether the latter are of a colony that 
has already swarmed or that the colony is 
preparing toswarm? I meet with cases in 
which it seems to me that there are lots of 
bees, so I feel non-plussed to recognize 
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whether I should treat such colony to pre- 
vent swarming or not. PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Whena young queen emerges 
from her cell, her first care, under any and 
all circumstances. seems to be to kill all 
rivals in their cells, and this she does by 
digging into the side of thecell. So strong 
is this destructive feeling in her, that a 
good many times I have known a young 
queen ina nursery, where she could get at 
no other queen-cell, to diga hole in the side 
of her own cell after emerging fromit. If 
matters were left entirely to her there 
would be no after-swarming. But the work- 
ers have the deciding vote, and if they de- 
cide there shall be an after-swarm they 
stand guard over the cells and will not al- 
low the young queen to destroy them. Then 
it looks a little as if the queen said, “ Well, 
if can’t get rid of these hated rivals, at any 
rate I won't stay in the hive with them,”’ and 
off she goes with aswarm. As soon as the 
swarm leaves, generally all guarding of the 
cells ceases, allthe virgins sufficiently ma- 
ture emerge from their cells, fight until only 
one is left, and she is allowed to destroy.all 
remaining cells. If, however, the bees de- 
cide upon further swarming after the first 
after-swarm, only one queen is allowed to 
emerge, and she goes off with a swarm, and 
this may be repeated until the last swarm 
issues. 

2. It is not always easy to decide whether 
a swarm has issued or not. If you findsealed 
cells, brood in all stages, and eggs, and then 
succeed in finding the old queen, you may 
be sure there has been no swarming, unless 
it be that a swarm has issued and returned, 
which may happen if the queen is clipped 
or unable to fly. If you do not find the 
queen, then you can only guess by the num- 
ber of bees present. If there are no eggs, 
then the chances are that the colony 
swarmed three days or more ago. 


Robbing—Feeding Weak Colonies—Swarming 
When There Is No Honey to Gather 


1. If bees begin robbing a hive canit be 
stopped, and how ? 

2. The honey-flow seems to be over here, 
and I have three weak colonies with very 
little comb, but nice good queens. How 














would you feed them so Other bees woul 
not get to the feed ? 

3. Would you put sugar syrup ut in the 
open for all of the bees to eat, or would it 
havea bad influence on them working op 
the flowers later? 

4. Will bees swarm when there is no honey 
to gather ? LINOIs, 


ANSWERs.—I. If bees havea good start at 
robbing a weak colony, it is a hard matter 
tostop them Perhaps the best thing is to 
take away the colony, putting it down cel. 
lar for two or three days, and put in place 
of the hive another hive like it, containing 
some comb and a little honey. (If you leave 
nothing forthem to work at, they will at. 
tack one or more of the nearest colonies 
When they have cleaned out the little 
honey, and satisfied themselves there is no 
more to be had, they will quietly give it up, 
Then, after two or three days, return the 
colony to its place, closing the entrance toa 
very smal] space, perhaps allowing passage 
for only one or two bees at a time, andit 
may be that the robbers will not make an. 
other start, especially if a good queen js 
present. Butif the colony is queenless, the 
case is rather hopeless. 

Sometimes robbing has commenced ata 
fairly strong colony with a good queen. The 
first thing is to limit the entrance. Perhaps 
painting carbolic acid about the entrance 
willanswer. A pretty good way is to pile 
hay or straw a foot deep in front of the en- 
trance and keep it well wet with water. 

Generally robbing is owing to some care- 
lessness on the part of the beekeeper, and 
prevention is better than cure. 

2. Usea Miller feeder in the evening after 
flight is over, and there will be no trouble. 
Other feeders can be used. If you happen 
to have none you can use a crock-and-plate 
feeder. Takea gallon crock, or some other 
size, put sugar in it, and an equal measure 
or weight of water, lay it overa piece of 
heavy woolen cloth or four or five thick- 
nesses of cheese-cloth, and on this lay a 
plate upside down. With one hand under 
the bottom and the other on top, quickly 
turn the whole thing upside down, and your 
feeder is ready. Take the cover off your 


hive, set over it an empty hive-body, set your 
feeder in it, and cover up, being sure that 
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all is bee-tight. 

3. It villdo no harm; only the bees that 
need niost may get least. 

4. Generaliy not; but sometimes they do 
foolish things. 


in Preparation for Swarming Does the Queen Stop 
Laying ? 

In preparation for swarming, does the 
queen ever entirely shut down laying eggs, so 
that if no eggs can be noticed in the hive it 
invariably indicates queenlessness ? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWER.—I think the queen continues to 
lay up to the day the swarm issues. But ab 
sence of eggs is by no means a sure sign of 
queenlessness. There may be no eggs, and 
even no unsealed brood, but a young queen 
which has not begun to lay. 


Miscellaneous Questions 


1. Please give methe addresses of every 
bee journal printed in English. I am now 
taking Gleanings in Bee Culture, American 
Bee Journal, and the Beekeepers’ Review. 
Would you advise me to take more? 

2. Where can Lobtain new barrels for ex- 
tracted honey ? I cannot get them near here. 

3. How many queen-cells may I give one 
strong colony to complete during a good flow, 
the colony being extra strong? I mean to get 
good queens. ; 

4. lf I give my bees the proper attention, 
which will give me the most money, comb 
honey at 20 cents a pound or extracted at 10 


cents? > 
s. How can I tell a pure bred Italian 
queen? I notice all the queensI buy, and 


also the drones, varyin markings __ 

6. Are Cyprian queens more prolific than 
other races? | . 

7. Will keeping two or more laying queens 
inthe same brood-chamber prevent swarm- 
ing? ; : 

8. [have been trying your plan as givenin 
‘Forty Years Among the Bees,” to prevent 
‘swarming by caging the queen to days, then 
destroy all cells and release her. They 
swarm next day in nearly every case after 
releasing the queen. What will prevent 
this ? 

9. Will bees start queen-cells below the 
excluder as often as they will above? 

10. What are bees doing when they run 
around among other bees shaking them- 
selves, appearing to be very happy about 
something ? VIRGINIA. 

ANSWERsS.—1. The British Bee Journal is 
published at 23 Bedford St., London, W.C. 
England. The Beekeepers’ Record is pub- 
lished at the same address. By getting a 
sample copy you can judge better than I 
whether it is desirable for you. 

2. |don't know. Tincans are used almost 
entirely for extracted honey in quantity. 

x Some limit the number to 10. Butasa 
colony left to itself rears twice that number 
very often, it is doubtful whether it is nec- 
essary to limit the number so much. Indeed, 
itis possible that you will do no harm to 
give quite a large number, say as many as 
40: the bees themselves will do the limiting 
by destroying the excess. 

4. Comb. 

s. The workers should show not less than 
three yellow bands. But you may find in a 
colony of pure Italians black workers that 
have come from other hives. Look for the 
downy little chaps that are quite young; 
amongst them there should be none without 
the three bands. 

I don’t think they have that reputation. 

No. 

I don’t have much trouble in that way, 
dIdon'’t know howto prevent it in your 
>ase. So far this year I have mostly followed 
hat “put up” plan, varied a little. Whena 
olony swarms, or I think it is in danger of 

varming, two or more frames of brood and 

es, with the queen, are put ina hive and 
1e or two empty brood-combs or frames of 
oundation are added. A dummy is put be- 
side the frames left in the old hive after all 
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queen-cells in it are killed. The unoccupied 
space in the hive is left entirely vacant, the 
supers are put back on it, and the cover is 
puton. The hive with the queen is now put 
ontopofall. Asthis hive with the queen 
has its own bottom-board and is set onthe 
cover of the old hive, of course there is no 
communication between the two. No at- 
tention is paid toany cells that may bein 
the “put-up” hive; the bees themselves 
will destroy them. Ten days later all cells 
in the lower hive are killed, and the queen 
with her frames of brood is returned. She 
was merely caged for two days and then 
freed, 

9. I think they wiil, but I never tried it 
enough toknow. In neither case can you be 
sure of cells being started at all, 

to. I could never tell what it meant; al- 
though, as you say, they seem so happy that 
1 enjoy seeing them thus waltzing, 


Claiming Swarms—Clipping Queens 


1. Do you have any claimto a swarm of 
bees after they cluster in a neighbor's yard, 
and how should I go about getting them if 
they tell me to leave them alone, as they 
wanttokeepthem? Here isa little experi- 
encel had the other day. A large swarm 
came out about 1:30 p.m. The queen was 
clipped first of April. so I did not worry 
when they commenced to get up in the air; 
pretty soon they began to cluster ona small 
apple treein a neighbor's yard about a block 
away, I threw a little wateron them and 
went home after a box to carry them in, and 
when I started to get them the people told 
me to let them alone as they wanted to keep 
them. I offered them 50 cents and then $1.00 
to let me keep them, but nothing doing. 
‘They hived them late in the evening in two 
large cracker boxes and set them on the 
west side of the houseinthe hotsun. Next 
day the bees leftthem. The question is did 
I have aright to go into their yard to get my 
property ? 

2. Do you think thereis any danger of my 
bees contracting disease by building my 
weak colonies with bees out of bee trees in 
the woods? I finda great many bee trees in 
the woods, and can use the bees to good ad- 
vantage in building up weak colonies if 
there is not too much danger. I had a queen- 
less colony thisspring,and went to the woods 
and cut a bee tree, got bees and queen, 
brought them home and put them in the 
queenless colony the firstof April, and on 
May 27 this colony swarmed. 

3. How often does a person haveto look 
over the bees to be sure the queens are all 
clipped? I clipped my queens early in 
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April. Swarm No.1 came out and settled 
on a grapevine inthe yard. I could not find 
the queen anywhere on the ground, so I 
hived them and found a queen with two 
whole wings. Swarm No.2 was the same 
thing. Swarm No.3 came out May 31 about 
9:30 a.m., and clustered about 8 feet high on 
an apple tree. I got my hive and step-ladder 
and proceeded to hive them. I had about 
two-thirds of them inthe hive and hearda 
roar, and another swarm was coming out of 
the hive next to No.3, and the next thing I 
knew they were starting to cluster with No. 
3. Ishook the rest of the bees in No. 30n 
therun board, and set the hiveto one side 
in theshade. I went to look for the queen 
in front of No. 4, and could not find her. By 
this time swarm No. 4 was returning, and 
about half of them went into their own 
hive and half into hive where No. 3 had just 
issued. They did not fight any, and were 
soon quiet, and gave me a chance to look for 
the queen. I went through No.4 hive and 
found some queen-cells but no queen closed 
up in the hive, and commenced looking on 
the ground. I saw about a dozen bees sit- 
ting on a_ brick, and_ found my clipped 
queen in the bunch, soI returned her to the 
hive. Whatdo you suppose became of the 
other three queens I had clipped? I am 
sure I did not injure them, as I did not han- 
dle them; just raised their wings and 
clipped them off. MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.—1. Laws may differ in different 
States, but in general the law is so long as 
you keep a swarm in sight you may claim it 
as yours, and wherever it alights you may go 
and take it, only you must pay for any dam- 
age you doin capturing the swarm. For in- 
stance, if you should cut down a tree ora 
limb to a valuable tree, you must pay for the 
damage done. 


2. Yes, bees may be diseased in trees as 
well as hives. 

3. The number of times it is necessary to 
look whether a clipped queen has been ex- 
changed for another depends upon many 
circumstances too numerous to be detailed 
here. In general it may be said that there is 
no need to look until the queen is more than 
a year old so long as the colony does not 
swarm. Yet there are exceptions even to 
this. 

It is possible that the loss of those clipped 
queens may have occurred in this way: The 
colony may have swarmed without being ob- 
served, and then the queen was lost, or else 
the bees balled her, and then*a week or so 
later a swarm issued with the first virgin 
emerging. 











A Handy Magnet 


Ihave for years used a magnet to clean up 
my workbench, as with it I can find the 
smallest brads, screws and nails, as well as 
nail sets, big nails. crate staples, flat springs, 
and even a stray file. I thought may be 
others would like to know it. 

The honey flow is on here in great shape, 
and I[ have all but one colony ready. Swarm- 
ing has begun with others I raise brood, 
a la Demaree, and look fornoswarms. I use 
very free ventilation and give /ots of room. 

A. F. BONNEY. 

Buck Grove, Iowa, June 5. 





Report from an Iowa Inspector 


There has been more calls for inspection 
work in the southeast quarter of the State 
of lowathan ever before. In lowa .county, 
where the most work has been done, every 
colony in the town of Williamsburg for at 
least 2 miles around was diseased with 
either American or European foulbrood or 
sacbrood. In afew cases two of these dis- 
eases were found to exist in one colony. 








European foulbrood has been showing up in 
a great many new localities. 

The honey-flow has been from light to fair 
in most localities visited. The linden trees 
are,in full bloom now, and the bees are 
storing fast from this source The recent 
rains will prolong the white clover flow well 
on into July. J STINE. 

Salem, lowa, June 23. 





Little Honey in Illinois 


We have been having a few little showers 
sothecrops are growing good. There will 
be no white honey in llilinois froma line 
drawn across the State from Princeton, 
Bureau county. From Princeton north there 
will be some white clover. 

lam not looking for much fall honey ex- 
cept onthe river bottoms. A. L. KrLpDow. 

Putnam, IIl., June 30. 





Keeping Bees in Attics 


Mr. Editor, 1am glad you have made men 
tion of keeping bees in attics or garrets, for 
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a better understanding of it. What you re- 
fer to is where inexperienced persons have, 
at the beginning of winter, put one or more 
swarms of bees in an upper room or garret. 
The first warm spell that comes they fly out 
and gotothe windows and die. One of my 
neighbors used up two fine colonies in this 
way. The varying temperature does not 
seem to have much effect on bees, as we 
have had them for years in the hottest attics 
on earth; onein particular that seemed as 
hot as anoven, I feared the combs would 
melt down, but they never did, and last year. 
although so dry, they gave so pounds of 
comb honey. 

But I would not advise putting bees in at- 
tics or lofts if youcan build a suitable build- 
ing of the size required in your yard, as it is 
much more convenient than going up and 
down stairs. But in the cities this is the 
only way, as bees placed anywhere above 
the second floor do not trouble anything on 
the ground, and it seems to be a great source 
of pleasure as well as profit to the city 
dwellers to have bees in their homes. 

We set them by the walland cut a good 
fly hole, orif we put them at a window we 
cut the fly hole through the bottom sash bar, 
and in addition make an opening at the bot- 
tom of the glass for the escape of any bees 
that might get inside. We darken all the 
other windows. J. A. PEARCE. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 





A Little from Basswood 


There will be no honey here this year. 
White clover has all dried up, and basswood 
is yielding very little now. I hope the bees 
will gather enough to keep them. 

Marceline, Mo., June 20. IRVING LONG. 





No Surplus 


No honey so far, and poor outlook at pres- 
ent on accountof drouth. Very little sur- 
plus last year. FRANK L. Goss. 

Harwood, Mo,, June 27. 





Poor Season in Missouri 


The season of ror4 is one of the poorest in 
many years thus far, with but little chance 
of anything to come. No white clover, and 
basswood did not yield any surplus. Bees 
are gathering just about enough from sweet 
clover to liveon. They are killing off their 
drones ata lively rate. A. A. BALDWIN. 

Independence, Mo., June 27. 





A Month Late 


We area month late in extracting. but are 
making itup, as alfalfa is only $4.00 and $5.00 
aton here, and the farmers are neglecting 
to cut hay when it comes in bloom. Today 
the thermometer registered 115 degrees in 
the shade, and I am fearing a rain, which 
always stops our flow for a couple of weeks. 

Brawley, Calif. Roy F. BATEMAN. 





Crop Failure 


Thecrop here is an absolute failure; no 
rain since May 4, and much of the vegetation 
has died outright. Weneedrain very badly. 
Hope you have fared much better. 

W. E. DRANE. 

Mallory Branch, Memphis, Tenn. 





Good Report 


We secured a big crop of honey, and were 
glad when the harvest ended. It is. the 
whitest I ever saw. >. W. DAYTON. 

‘Owensmouth, Calif., July 8. 





Not Many Bees 


A good honey flow has been on since about 
July 1, but bees were not in condition to 
make the most of it. A. E, BURDICK. 

Sunnyside, Wash., July 13. 





No Crop, But Enthusiastic 


This has beena very poor year for bees; 
so far too dry. We haven't had an inch of 
rain since Aprilo. Have not taken a pound 
of honey, and no prospect of any. I hope 
they will gather enough for winter. 

My wife and I have the bee fever badly, 
and hope next _year will be better. We live 
inthe city and keep nine colonies ona 4o- 


foot lot and have no trouble. Last year | 




















A MAGNET IS A VERY HANDY THING TO CLEAN UP THE WoRK BENCH. 


was away from home when our bees 
swarmed, and my wife had never seen bees 
hived, but had heard me tell how to do it, so 
she went after them. They had clustered 
in asmall peach tree. She gota step-ladder 
and saw; sawed them out and hived them. 
She never got a sting, much to the surprise 
of the neighbor women. 
GROVER E. MOORE. 
Decatur, Ill., June 29. 


Two Plants Described 


I am sendingby parcels post today samples 
of two plants | am unable to indentify. Will 
you kindly tell me about them through the 
American Bee Journal, as they may be of in- 
terest to others also. 

The plant with the burs blooms just after 
dandelion, and the bees work on it in pref- 
erence to everything else when it first 
comes. The clover-like plant is moreofa 
vine,and comes from a crown ana runs one 
ortwo feet in all directions. Is it of any 
value as a honey plant ? 

Princeton, LI]. 


The samples being referrrd to Mr. John 
H. Lovell, he states: 


The smaller plant with clover-like leaves 
and small yellow flowers is Medicago lutu- 
lina L. Common names are black or hop 
medic, black seed clover, black trefoil, 
black grass, and also non-such, It belongs 
tothe same genusas alfalfa. The species 
is introduced from Europe, and is a well- 
known weed. 

The other plant with the burs and small 
purplish flowers is Cynoglossum officinale L. 
Hound’s-tongue and gypsy flower. It is a 


G. R. RICHARDSON. 


weed, naturalized from Europe, and is found 
between Canada, North Carolina, and Kan- 
sas. The fruit has the form of a pyramid, 
and is composed of four nutlets covered 
with barbed prickles. Each nutlet has the 
form of a tongue, hence the name hound'’s- 
tongue. 





Letter from Natal 


Do black and silver wattles (acacia) se- 
crete much nectar; if so, what is the color 
produced and flavor, and do they give much 
surplus, if any ? 

The enclosed specimen of a flower grows 
in profusion on prickly bushes, which have 
filled our grass lands around here. They ap- 
Dear to be too deep for our bees to extract 
nectar from, as one rarely sees more than 
one or two bees ona bush, which must have 
thousands of flowers. Do you think Italian 
bees could work on these ? [ know that they 
secrete nectar, because when one pulls the 
flowers and squeezes them, you can see big 
drops of nectar at the end. Local name 
tinkerberry; Latin name unknown. 

We have the bush flowers all the year 
around, andit is very hard to exterminate 
them, 

I am given to understand that eucalyptus 
(gum tree) flowers the whole year around; 
is that so? A. NILES. 

Natal, South Africa. 


ry 


(The name “ wattles,”’ which our corres- 
pondent uses to designate the acacias in 
question, is special to South Africa and 
Australia, and probably describes trees or 
shrubs which differ from our locusts. We 
have in the United States both the thorny 
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locust (/editsia) andthe black locust or false 
acacia odinia). Both are good honey yield- 
ers, but the former is rare. The Rodinia, or 
common locust, yields excellent honey be 


tween fruit bloom and clover bloom. But 
in very few localities it is in sufficient quan- 
tity to yielda surplus. In Italy, it is used 
for hedges, and we were informed that it 
makes large quantities of very white honey. 

The blossoms which our Natal friend sent 
us appear to have a corolla similar to that 
ofred clover. Perhaps some others of our 
South African subscribers may enlighten us 
as to the name of the bush. 

The eucalyptus or blue gum is also an 
Australian tree, but is much grown in Cali- 
fornia. Our Californian correspondent, Mr. 
J, E. Pleasants, has already given us, in the 
July number, quite a little information con- 
cerning the eucalyptus, and he promises 
additional information, before long, on this 
subject. 
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{Advertisements in this department will 
beinserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS. 
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PHELPS’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 





For SALE—Untested Golden Italian Queens 
toceach. J. F. Michael, Winchester, Ind. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
Sook 


apiary. . H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 70 Cortland St., New York City. 





_GOLDEN all-over Queens. Untested, $1.00. 
Tested, $3 00. Breeders, $5.00 and $10. 
2Atf Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





FoR SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden bees equal to any. 
Wm. S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 





Italian for 
Send for price-list. 


Geo. B. Howe, Black River, N. Y. 


LEATHER-COLORED 


Queens 
sale, 





PURE TUNISIAN QUEENS, tested, $1.00; 2-Ib. 
bees with tested queen, $4.00. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Lenoel, Nabeul, Tunis. 





UNTESTED Queens, 7s5c each; $7.50 per doz. 
Nuclei, $1 25 per frame. Bees, $1.50 per pound. 
Full colonies, 8-frame, $6.50; 10-frame, $7.50. 

Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 





For SALE—Fine Italian Queens. 
large ad. in this issue. 
J. F. Archdekin, Rt. 7, St. Joseph, Mo, 


See my 





ITALIAN Queens for sale. Untesed, 90 cts; 
six for §4.75. All queens are reared from my 
imported mother. Jul. Buegeler, 

Rt, 1, New Ulm, Tex. 





lott QUEENS—Moore's strain of leather- 
colored Italians. In Aprilat 75c. Bees by 
the pound and Tested queens. Write us 
for prices on nuclei. Address, 
Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden, Utah, 





CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS—Hardy, gentle, 
white cappers, 3-banded, hustlers. Untested 
75c each, six for $4.00. Select untested, $1.00; 
six for $5.00. Tested, $1.50. 

A. J Seavey, Farmington, Maine, 


—, 





QUEENS, improved Red Clover Italians, 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 15. Un- 
tested Queens, 75c each; dozen, $8.00; Select, 
1.00 each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, $1.25; 
dozen, $12. 
gusranteed. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction 
H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 








QUEENS—10 percent discount for orders 
received before May1, to be filled in May 
and June. Tested, $1.00; untested. 75c. 
Dead ones replaced free. 2Agot 

S. Click, Rt. 2, Box 16. Mt. Jackson, Va 





WE WILL be in the field with good Italian 
Queens in June for $1.00 each; 6 for $5 00. 
Two-frame nuclei in June without queen, 
$2.50; with queen, $1.00 extra 

D Blocher, Pearl City, Ill. 





NORTHERN-REARED Queens of Moore's 
strain of leather-colored three-banded Ital- 
ians. After lune 15, untested, $1.00; 6 for 
$5.00; 12 for $0.00. 

Ramer & Gluen, Harmony, Minn. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, 5-banded, forsale. Ready 
Aprilis. Untested queens, 75c each, or $7.25 
per dozen. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

W. W. Lalley, Queen Breeder, 
3Atf Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE—1913 hatch sel, tested, Aug. $1 00 
each; Sept., 75c each as longas they last; 
wish to replace with tora for 1915 sales. Will 
sell a good breeder for §1 so. 

E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





HicH Grade Queens by return mail. 
Tested, $1.25; warranted, 75c each; choice 
breeding queens, $25. each, Italian Carnio- 
lan or Caucasian, Virgins of any of the 
above strain, 3 for $100. Stanley & Finch, 

145t Ogden Ave., Chicago, III. 





THREE-BANDED and Golden Italian queens. 
Ready Marchi. They have been bred for 
three points, prolificness, gentleness and 
honey-gathering qualities. Prices, Select 
Untested. 75c each; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.25; 50, $32.50; 
100, $60. Tested, $1.50; Select Tested, $2.00. 
Garden City Apiary Co., 
R. R. 3, Box 86, San Jose, Calif. 





CALIFORNIA Italian Queens, Goldens and 
Three-banders by return mail. Select un- 
tested, one, $1.00; 3, $2.50; 12, $8.00. Tested, 
$1.25. Bees by the pound a specialty, One 
1-lb., $1.25; one 2-lb, $2.25. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence 
invited; circular free. J. E. Wing, 

155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 





REDUCED Prices for August and Septem- 
ber. Untested queens of my 3-banded Ital- 
ian stock One for 70 cts.; 6 for $3 90; I2 or 
more at 60 cts. apiece. No disease and no 
better queens at any price. Full colonies 
and several apiaries for sale. 

H. D. Murry, Mathis, Tex. 





PuRE Golden Queens. the best that twelve 
years can produce. Untested, $1.50 each, 
Select tested, $3.00 each. Breeders, $5.00 to 
$so. Send for booklet on “Bees and Dis- 
eases.”’ Geo. M. Steele, 

30 South 4oth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





THE BANKSTON Bees and Queens are as 
good as the best. Golden, Three-band and 
Carniolan. Tested, $1.00 each; untested, 
75c. Queens ready to ship April 15. Bees, 
per pound, $1.50. Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. 
Write us for prices on large lots of queens. 
Try us and be pleased. 

Bankston & Lyon, Box 141, Buffalo, Tex. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April 1st. 
Tested, $:.00; 3 to 6, 95c each;6 to 12 or more, 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 10 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 6s5c. Bees, per Ib., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





For SALE.—Three-banded Italian Queens. 
bred from the best honey-gathering strains, 
that are also hardy and gentle. Untested 
queens, 75C: Six, $4.25; 12, $8.00. Tested, $1.25; 
6, $7.co; 12, $12. For select queens, add 25c 
each to above prices. Breeding queens, $3.00 
to $s.ooeach. For queens in larger quantities 





write for prices. Robt. B. Spicer, 
Wharton. N. J 














Dunn's Golden Italian queens, bred 
strictly for business that produce a strong 
race of honey gatherers. March1 to Oct. 15. 
One, mated, 75c: 6. $4.25; 12, $8.25; 50. $32. 50; 
100, $60. L, J. Dunn, Queen Breeder, 

2A9t Box 337G, R. R. 6, San Jose, Calif. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and _ gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10 C. W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y 





QUIRIN’s Famous improved Italian queens 
are northern bred and extremely hardy; over 
20 years a breeder. Colonies, Nuclei and 
bees by the pound. Ask for Circular, it will 
interest you. H. G. Quirin, 

The Queen Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





For SALE—We offer our best Italian bees 
in 1o-frame hives. from one to carload f. o. b 
here, orin yards of 100 or more complete 
with fixtures and location. Cash on reason- 
able time. If preferred, will rent on shares 
several years with privilege to buy. Partic- 
ulars on request. Spencer Apiaries Co., 

Nordhoff, Calif. 





QUEENS by return mail 
back. Guaranteed purely mated. ‘ : 
Hand strain of 3-banded Italians. Bred for 
gentleness, honey gathering and wintering. 
State inspector's certificate. Select un- 
tested, one, 75c; six, $4.00; 12, $7.00. Tested, 
one, $1.00; six, $5.00; 12, $9.00; Select tested, 
one, $1.25; six, $7.00; 12, $13. Breeders, $4.00 
each. Write for price on large orders. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed in U. 
S. and Canada. Ten percent discount on 30 
days’ advance orders. Reference, First Na- 
tional Bank. J. M. Gingerich, Arthur, Ill 


or your ay 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


PARA PSF NFER FSFE FER IERIE ISON SSS 


“NULL's FAMOUS MELILOTYS HONEY.’ 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Arat 173 S. Water St., Chicago, IIl. 





For SALE—Orange honey in 60-lb. cans, 2 
in a case, atoc per pound. Sample free. 
James McKee, Riverside, Calif 





For SALE—No.1 whitecomb, $3.00 per case; 
fancy, $3.25; 24 Danz. sec. to case, and 6 case 


tocarrier. Wiley A. Latshaw, Carlisle, Ind. 





For SALE—Light Amber Extracted Alfalfa 
Honey of excellent quality, by car lots in 
new s-gal. cans. Can also take care of 
smaller orders. Address, 

Roy F. Bateman, 
R. R. No. 2, Box 15, Brawley, Calif. 





THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW is now owned 
and published by the honey producers 
themselves It is ##e paper a// honey pro- 
ducers should support. Eight months’ trial 
subscription, beginning with the May num- 
ber, for only soc. Sample copy free. Ad- 
reas. The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, 
Mich. 





SUPPLIES. 


BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. hite Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





BETTER HIVES FOR LESS MONEY—Bee- 
keepers’ supplies and standard-bred Ital- 
ian bees. Writefor catalog. | 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 





Tue A. I. Root Company's Canadian 
House. Dadant’s Foundation. Poultry, Sup- 
plies, Seeds. Write for catalog. 

The Chas. E. Hopper Co., 
185 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Od le tal ie akin ae ih i i de di eh ieee 


ORIGINAL and unique honey advertising 
post cards (photos). Write Dr. Bonney, 
Buck Grove, lowa, for samples. 
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I GoT 100 pounds of comb honey per col- 
ony; my neighbors got none. I'll tell you 
how for 25c. O.N. Baldwin, Baxter, Kan. 





MAKE paint without oil cheaply. Best 
known for bee-hives, barns, coops, etc. 
Formula, 15¢c. 1. Holmberg, 

El Dorado Springs, Mo. 





I WILL show any bee man who can raise 
about four thousand dollars, how to live and 
grow richer every year without hard labor. 
Write me. John M. Morgan, Ordway, Colo. 





You have been thinking for some time 
you would like to become a National Bee- 
keepers’ Association member. Now is your 
time; a year’s dues to the National and 
eight months’ subscription to our own paper, 
the Beekeepers’ Review, beginning with the 
May number, both for ‘only a dollar. Ad- 
dress with remittance, The Beekeepers’ Re- 
view, Northstar, Mich. 








POULTRY 





For SALE—Single Comb Buff Orpington 
eggs for hatching, pure bloods; $1.00 per 15 or 
$5.00 per nuniea. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

. H. Payne, Hamilton, Ill. 


Reems 





FOR SALE 


rence FR FER AER FRA FSAI NOP NOSES FEN FERNS FES 


For SALE—Having sold my farm, I now 
offer for sale 50 colonies of bees in 10-frame 
hives, with or without supers or supplies 
No foulbrood. C.S. Russell. 

Pine City, Minn. 


WANTED 


SA NF NFER FEAF SIAR AINA Neen ee N7eNzEN- 


WANTED—To buy a yard of bees in New 
York State, in good location. Mention full 
particulars, style of hives, etc. 

Post-Office Box 57, Mahwah, N, J. 


SO eee 


CASH PAID FOR HONEY 


Weare constantly in receipt of inquiries 
for prices on honey. When you are ready 
to market your honey, you will find an army 
of purchasers ready to buy it by advertis- 
ing your productin the Woman's National 
Weekly, which reaches 200,000 homes every 
week. Write for our Special Classified rates 
and freesamplecopy. Dept. OC, Woman’s 
National Weekly, eiveratie City, St Louis. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Will sell 300 choice tested Italian Queens 
at 85c each. These are the very best 
queens in our 3 apiaries, and will guar- 
antee every queen togive entire satisfac- 
tion. If not satisfied within one year we 
will refund your money. 


FRED LEININGER & SON 
Delphos, Ohio 
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EASTERN 
BEEKEEPERS 


This is the season when you will > 
need bees or supplies. Our catalog. N 
which is free, will show you how to 
save money. We havea large stock > 
and can ship promptly. 


Italian queens, $1.10. 
i. J. STRINGHAM 

105 Park Place, New York 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 


VAVATATAT AAAS PASAY 


Lh aN aN aN oN tN tao ta eM te 


VAVAVAVAY, 


(> aN 


ITALIAN BEES 


Choice Home-bred Queens Reared 
In strong Colonies. 


Prices for July & After 
Untested Queen, .. .90 


One Tested Queen....$1,30 

Select Tested .... 1.60 

i ey 2.45 
Comb Nucleus—no 

Ria 90 

% |b. ee .90 

inane, ae oe 1.75 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


For description of each grade of queens send for FREE catalog 


J. L. STRONG, 
Clarinda, “ a 





lowa 





nin nl nl in in dle in hn te 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested queens. 75c each; 6 queens, 
$3.75. Tested queens, 90c each. Six 
queens, $4.50. 


JOHN LEININGER 
Ft. Jennings, Ohio > 


vwvvvvvvvvvvy 


ITALIAN NORTHERN 
QUEENS sseserngere, se 


Superior winterers, 

ond to none 
explains it all. Untested, 75c for Aug. and 
Sept. Select tested, $1.50. Bees by the pound 
or half pound. Plans. “How to Introduce 
Queens," 15 cents, ‘‘How to Increase,” 15 
cents; both, 25 cents. 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 





sec- 





RCHDEKIN’S FINE 
A’ ITALIAN QUEENS 


Three-banded. Bred for persisteit profit 
able production of honey. Prolific hardy, 
gentle. The bee for pleasure or protit. One 
customer says, “Your queen soon had her 
to frames running over with bees that are 
hustlers. No disease. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. Orders filled promptly. Ready Mayzay, 


Untested, $1.00 each ; 3 for 2.75; 6 for $5.00; dov. $9.09, 
Select tested, $2 each 


J. F. Archdekin, R. R. Lo St. _Soseph, Mo, 


nea ata eg 

Idaho and Oregan Report.—Th rough. 
out southern Idaho we had a very early 
spring; general conditions were per. 
fect. On June 6 we had a very bad 
freeze, requiring considerable feeding 
in some cases where bees previous to 
the freeze had too much honey for 
proper brood-rearing. Ideal weather 
has since brought these conditions 
back considerably but not enough, for 
we are not going to have more than 
two-thirds of a crop in general, unless 
we have a late fall, whichis rare here, 
There is alarge portion of Idaho where 
the freeze did not hit that will havea 
good average crop. 


Word received from eastern Oregon 
today informs methat a bad hail storm 
has about knocked their prospects in 
the head; they also had a frost in June 

M. A. GILL, Jr. 

Hagerman, Idaho, July 20. 














EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


29 years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 








SHIPPING CASES 





SPECIAL DEAL 














us! 


SINGLE DECK —24 section, 


glass shipping cases, special price. Write 


2-inch 





Ship us your old combs and cappings. It 
means more wax and money for you. 





you have to sell. 


We buy honey for cash. Write us what 














204 Walnut St., 








THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 
“The Busy Bee Men” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FEATURES OF ADVANTAGE OF THE 


ROLLER ENTRANCE BOTTOM BOARD 


1. It allows feeding 
during any time of the 
day or year—at mid-day 
or in mid-winter. 

2. It controls the mat- 





















¥ 20, 
00. ing of the queen so that 
ach, mismating is prevented. 
Mo 3. It settles the robber 
m0, bee question as the rol- 
SSS ler can be quickly turn- 
ed to bring the small 
igh- entrance into position 
arly 4 It sifts automatical- 
ly undesirable drones 
er- out of the hive, and 
bad cages them inthe drone 
: trap. ; 
ing 5. It permits ample 
ventilation at the height 
$ to f . ' of the honey-flow. 
for ‘ It can be instantly closed when moving bees in and out of cellars or from one yard to 
another. . - : 
her 7. It permits undesirable queens to be sifted out by screening the bees through the 
wire entrance. 
Ons 8. It prevents sw arms from going to the tops of trees or away to the woods when the 
for beekeeperisaway. ; 
9. It practically eliminates swarming, as the colonies usually show no inclination to 
nan swarm. Why, I do not know. 
10, [It is adjustable to make a shallow bottom for summer and a deep one for winter 
ess It contains many other valuable features which will be apparent to any beekeeper upon 
re investigation, and if it isonce tried it will always be used. 
= 8-frame size, $2.00; 10-frame size, $2.50. Italian Queens, Breeders, $10 to $25. 
ere Nothing sold under $10. 
” CHAS. G. SCHAMU 
. * 
INVENTOR AND 
on MANUFACTURER Box 48, LIVER POOL, NEW YORK 
tm 
in 
ne 





TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


42 years’ experience in queen-rearing—Breed 3-band Italians only 




















an Nov. 1 to May 1 | May rto Juner | June tto Julyrt | July1to Nov.1 

I 6 2 | 1 6 12 I 6 12 | I 6 I2 
' ny a Te§ rr rie c 
Untested.......<. $1.50 $7.50 $13.50 [$1.25 $650 $11.50 |$1.00 $5.00 $9.00 |$ .75 $4.00 § 7.50 














ir Select Untested 2.00 8.50 1500) 1.50 7.50 13.50/1.25 6.50 12,00 | 1.00 5.00 9.00 
aa ROO, 6ccc keene we 2.50 13.50 25.00 | 2.00 10.50 18.50 | 1.75 9.00 17.00 | 1.50 8.00 15.00 
_ Select Tested.... 3.00 1650 30.00 | 2.75 15.00 27.00 | 2.50 13.50 25.00 2.00 10.00 18.00 

Capacity of yard 5000 queens a year—Select Queen tested for breeding, $5 

The very best Queen tested for breeding, $10. 300 fall reared tested Queens 
ready to mail, $2.50 to $10 each. 
Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, 

a but safe delivery is not guaranteed. 








John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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“Griggs Saves You “ Griggs Saves You 
Freight” Freight” 


: With four carloads of new goods on hand, we are now bette! Prepard for the rush 




















than ever. But don't wait tobein the rush. Send your order in now and have 
l the goods on hand, ready for use. 


e NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF 60 PAGES 







We want one in every beekeepers’ hands. Send postal for one today. It is free. 
WHITE CLOVER EXTRACTED HONEY WANTED—-ALSO BEESWAX 
: In exchange for supplies. It will be to yourinterest to get in touch and keep 
! 
{ 







in touch with us. 
S. J. GRIGGS & CO., 24 N. Erie St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
‘“GRIGGS 1S ALWAYS ON THE JOB.” 



















NEW BEE 
ENGLAND KEEPERS 


Everything in Supplies 
New Goods. Factory Prices 
Save Freight and Express Charges 
CULL & WILLIAMS CO. 

Providence, R. I. 


eo ee ee 









WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS ¢2".:2° 
honey and 
get the best goods obtainable, especially 
made to meet Western condition. Send for 
new catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
Denver, Colorado 








VAM AM AN AN to to to hot hn tb Ae 


y 


W.H.Laws: 


Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings WLaws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April rst. About 50 first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 


Prices: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 































a 
Bee-Supplies 
LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 
We know we can satisfy you on quality. 

Write for catalog. 


c.c.CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Mo. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


AFTER JULY 1 














1 6 12 
CIR sicccnnsetacnn $1.00 $5.50 $9.00 
Tested, the same price. 
Address, WM. KERNAN, 
R. F. D. No. 2, - Dushore, Pa. 
Am Now Shipping Untested Queens 


CELEBRATED 
& PEDIGREED STRAIN! 
mi Tie Ly bees arethe product 
Ss % = of many years of breed- 
%, NNAUS™ & ing by both Swarthmore 
. and Henry Alley. Both 
names stand out like 
beacon lights among our 
past and present breed- 
ers, for the best queens ever produced in the 
United States. Never had foul brood. 


SWARTHMORE APIARIES, - Swarthmore, Ps. 


QUICK SHIPMENT OF QUEENS 


of 3-band stock reared for honey 
athering qualities 

Untested, June, $1.00. Later,75c 
Tested, $1.50. Select tested, $2. 
Send your orders now and be as- 
sured of having queens when you 


want them. R.A. SHULTS, Cosby, Tenn. 


% 
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SYRACUSE CHICAGO NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


Friction Top 


Sales Offices: 


BOS OO S996 6 099665460586 8BOBSSQ9O00O8% § 
CANONSBURG 


Boxed Square Cans 
60-Pound Shipping Cans 


HONEY PAILS 


2201 South Halsted St., Chicago 
616 W. 43d Street, New York City 


BALTIMORE 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
HONEY CANS 


All Styles—All Sizes 








CLOSING OUT SALE 


—OFr— 
BEE BOOKS, VEILS AND SMOKERS 


I have some of the following that I would like to close out at once, and on 
which I make reduced prices, all postpaid: 


‘**Langstroth on the Honey-Bee”’ (Latest edition, $1.20 

‘Songs of Beedom” (10 bee-songs—25c 

‘**Honey-Money Stories”’ (25c) , 

**Pearce’s Method of Beekeeping”’ (Soc) 

Hand's “ Beekeeping by 20th Century Methods” (Soc). ............. 2.2 ceeeeee cues 
Wilder’s ‘Southern Bee-Culture” (soc 

Muth Bee-Veil (75c) 

Danzenbaker Bee-Smoker (£1.00 


Or all the above in one order to one address for only $3.00. 
price of the bunch is $4.95.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK, SANDPOINT, IDAHO 


Italian Queens 
Three-Band “i; SUPERIOR 
, ater ‘April “Ist, youg gens | GOLDEN QUEENS 
Caled Brenton” Yeu will mate |  Untested, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9. Select Untested, $1.25; 6, $6, 
12, $10. Prices on application for 


sure of improving your stock 
and securing a crop of honey 

tested and untested queens by the 
hundred. Address, 


if you introduce some of these 
T. $. HALL, Talking Rock, Ga. 


(The retail 








queens. The Leather-Colored 
Italians are recommended and 
used by the largest and most 
progressive bee-men of today. 
Untested. $1.00 each; $9.00 per doz., $75 per 
hundred. Select Tested, $1.50 each. 


C. $. ENGLE, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas 








WANTED 
Honey! 


Extracted and Comb 


Will buy or handle on 
Commission 


Beeswax 
Will Pay Highest Prices. 


Yours very truly, 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y. 

ATTACHMENT with cora 

harvester cuts and throwsm 

piles on harvester in 
rows. Man and horse cut and shock equal 
with a corn binder. Sold in every State 
Price only $20.00 with fodder binder. J.D 
Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes: ‘* Your corm 
harvester is all you claim for it; cut, tied 
and shocked 65 acres milo, cane and corm 
last year.’’ Testimonials and catalog freé 


showing pictures of harvester. Address, 
PROCESS MANF. CO., Salina, Kansas. 








Queens of Quality 


3-band leather color. Unt., 60c each; $7.0 
per doz. Sel. Unt..75c each; $8.00 per doh 
Circular free. J. 1. BANKS, Liberty, Tenn 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price, 
If you buy them once, you will buy again. 








ee ne 


We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield, Wis. 


es A Dad ada 








Beekeepers’ Supplies and Fruit Packages 


__ We manufacture the famous Sheboygan Hive, which always gives absolute 
satisfaction. Our perfect sections, made from selected white basswood, are rec- 
ognized as the best on the market. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. Write for copy. 


SHEBOYGAN FRUIT BOX COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


arene 
Dittmer’s Foundation 


Is the Comb Foundation made to suit 
the Honey Bee. 


It’s the Comb Foundation that helps pro- 
duce the full capacity honey crop. 








It’s the Comb Foundation to give your 
Honey Bees. 


Ask for more information; also prices and FULL 
DISCOUNT on all Bee-Supplies. 





Gus Dittmer Company 


Augusta, Wisconsin 








PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Guarantee— All goods guaranteed 
perfect in workmanship and material 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 


New London, Wis. 


PY AR WANTS YOUR ORDERS 
FOR QUEENS 
Goldens and 3-Banded Italians 


|\For twelve years we have 
asked for your orders and 
we have gottenall we could 
fill and sometimes more. 
But we have ever tried to 
serve you right, and will 
guarantee similar _treat- 
mentinthefuture. Prices 
of Untested, $1.00; Tested, 
$1.50; Breeders, 3.00 to $5.00. 
Write for prices in large 
quantities. 














3 F. O. B. 
10 ** colonies with queen 8.00) Berclair. 


Orders booked now—delivery last of May or June 


John W. Pharr, Berclair, Texas 
Try My Bright ITALIAN QUEENS 


This is what onecustomer writes:— 
JOSEPHINE, TEX., June 16, 1913. 
Mr. M. BATES, Greenville, Ala. ¥ 
Dear Sir:—l am sending you $9.00 for which 
please send me 12 Untested Golden Italian 
Queens. The queens you sent me are fine, 
and old bee rearers say they are the finest 
they ever saw. They have surely made a 
reputation eee for you. Several men say 
i ens soon. 
they will order que eo 
I have other letters that say the same. 
Selected Untested, each 6oc; Tested, each 
$1.25; 2-frame nuclei, each $2.50. I guarantee 
safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 


M. BATES, Route 4, Greenville, Ala. 


2-frame Nuclei, queenless, "aaa All 








CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


Carniolans are excellent winterers, build 
up rapidly inthe spring, are very gentle,very 
prolific, cap their combs very white, enter 
supers readily, and keep their colonies 
strong atall times. Write for our free pa- 
per, * Superiority of the Carniolan Bee,” ex- 
plaining more fully, giving briefly best sys- 
tems of management. Untested queens, $1.00 
each; doz., $9.00. One-lb. package bees with- 
out queen, $1.50; with queen. $2 so, in June. 

ALBERT G. HANN, Clinton, New Jersey 


Carniolan Queen-Breeder. 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY 


During this month we shall double our usual efforts in points of delivery and service. We carry 
nothing but the Root make, which ensures the best quality of every thing. We sell at factory prices, there- 
by ensuring a uniform rate to every one. The saving on transportation charges from Cincinnati to points 
south of us will mean quite an item to beekeepers in this territory. We are so located that we can make 
immediate shipment of any order the day it is received. 


New 64-Page Catalog 


Our new 1914 catalog contains double the pages of former editions, and requires extra postage. It is 
filled from cover to to cover with complete lists of goods in every line to meet every requirement of bee- 
keepers. If you haven’t received a copy when you read this, be sure to ask for one. It will save you money. 


New Features for 1914 


Few radical changes have been made this season. It should be noted, however, that we will send out 
with regular hives, unless otherwise ordered, the metal telescopic or R cover with super cover underneath. 
The side rail for the bottom-board will be extra lengthso as to overcome the difficulty experienced by some 
last season. Improvements have been made in extractors. We shall carry a very heavy stock so orders 
may be filled with our usual promptness. Write us your needs. Early-order discount this month 2 percent. 


C. H. W. WEBER & C0. 


CINCINNATI, 2146 Central Avenue, OHiO 
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\ SOREN SESERERESESARERE 
STATA sk AL sees 


Poe ; 


WE MAKE IT GOOD 


THE BEES MAKE IT FAMOUS 


The Reputation of 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


Has been built on its merit 


It is a Favorite with Beekeepers 
BECAUSE 
It is so well liked by the BEES 


Whether it’s a pound or whether it’s a ton, every sheet is PERFECT 
Satisfaction Guaranteed in Every Way 


(Pe Pee pepikph pugs Br pi pu pu puge ae Ai: 


si pi Magi tepik , 
“conptptee PAD ERN Loe ONS. 


PRORPEPePePa Pte meRy LTONCIELANOIS. 
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